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AUCTIONS 


Y DIRECTION of the Executors Blanche 

Trollope, Captain Henchy and others, at 
MOTCOMB GALLERIES, 8S.W.1. Messrs. GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & SONS will Sell by Auction on 
June 15 and the following days the —— 
Furnishings, Chi riting 
Table, set of a eee a style Chairs, yond 
wood banded mahogany Sofa Table, Hepplewhite 
standard Chairs, mahogany eager ne | Di ning 
Tables, Louis XV C 
mahogany and other Bedsteads, ‘Tae about 
2,000 ozs. Georgian and Victorian Silver, 
Jewellery, Persian, Turkey, Wilton, Axminster 
aud Spartan carpets and rugs, China, Pictures and 
Books.—Catalogues (1/-) of the AUCTIONEERS, 
5, West Halkin Street, S.W.1. 


PERSONAL 


PPLICATION invited for vacancy for Riding 
Pupils in gentleman’s (Continental Cavalry 
officer) beautiful country estate, 55 mins. London. 
Central heating, h. and c. throughout. Playroom, 
tennis court, etc. Tuition on selected horses, to be 
shown by pupils themselves, specialising Show- 
Hacks, Dressage and Stable Management. Farm- 
ery attached. Moderate charge.—Box 544. 


CARAVAN, fully equipped 4-berth. Alone on 
private ground, % mile sandy beach. 7 gns. 
weekly.—MISS BETT, Thornham, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk. 
genet ny Flower Gardens designed and per- 
by R Radford.— 
ene o HOLBY HOUSE, Wye, Kent. 
Gs. A selection of drawings by Constantin 
Guys throughout June at the Matthiesen 
W.1, Monday- 





























Gallery, 142, New Bond Street, 
Friday, 10-5.30; Saturday, 10-1. 
Hovmays. If you want a good holiday at an 

attractive place “‘off the beaten track”’ either 
independently or with a party of professional 
people—Britain or Abroad—please contact ERNA 
LOW. 9. Reece Mews, S.W.7. Ken. 0911. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BADMINTON. When buying new equipment re- 
member JAQUES'S BADMINTON RACKETS 
give satisfaction. Hand-made by craftsmen.— 
JOHN JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine 
Sports and Games Equipment since 1795, Thorn- 
ton Heath, Surrey. 
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1948 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





ILASTIC MACS., Aprons, etc., repaired within 

twenty-four hours. Post garment or bring to 

2, Hugh Street, S.W.1. All work scientifically 
welded and guaranteed. Plastic repairs. 


ASK in the sun at Farringford, Freshwater, 
Isle of Wight, exclusive country house hotel 
with 235 acres of beautiful woodland stretching 
down to the sea. Relax in the quiet, homely 





RAcEFORM on the Flat and CHASEFORM over 
the Sticks. The weekly records that tell 
you how they all ran.—55, Curzon Street, W.1. 


OSS BINOCULARS. New models, with coated 

lenses to give greater brilliance, central 
focusing, and in leather case, 9 x 35, £28/16/8; 
7 x 30, £25/13/9; 7 x 50, £37/2/-. Other well-known 
makes in stock.—WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 
47, Berkeley Street, W.1. (Grosvenor 2691). 


HELDON DRESSMAKERS LTD. Own mate- 
rials made up; alterations cheerfully under- 
taken.—54, Sloane Square, 8.W.1. Slo. 7546. 


UNBLINDS and ROLLING AWNINGS in gay 
stripes can be made as long as supplies last. 
Fixed complete in Home Counties or Hampshire 
and Dorset.—81, Gt. Portland Street, W.1, and 
791, Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 
AVERYS, established 1834. 
HATCHING. NORFOLK REED THATCHERS, 
LTD., invite your inquiries.—‘‘Thatches,” 
Loudwater Lane, Chorley Wood, Herts. 

















savour the excellent fare of a chef who 
excels in his art; enjoy the healthy tang of sea 
and pines; marvel at the uns service and 
personal attention you receive, and return home 
healthier and more rested than you have been for 
years. Terms from 9 gns. weekly. Write for 
brochure to the Resident Manager, or phone 
Freshwater 312. A.A. appointed.—THOS. COOK 
AND SON, LTD., Berkeley Street, London, W.1, 
or branches. 


ATH. Cordon Bleu cuisine and comfortable 

accommodation, with pleasure of large 
garden at Avondale House, London Road, Bath. 
Terms from 5 guineas per week. Brochure on 
application to MISS D. V. HUTTON, Avondale 
House, London Road, Bath. 


ae, 








DEVON. 
GREAT TREE HOTEL. 
Standing in its own wooded grounds of 20 acres, 
with magnificent views. On the borders of Dart- 
moor in glorious country. Fishing, riding. Home 
comforts and good country fare.—MISS LEE, 
formerly of Mill End Hotel. Tel.: Chagford 2119. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


MANOR FARM HOTEL, LYDFORD, DEVON, 

Under new management; redecorated 
throughout. Own farm produce. Fully licensed, 
Trout fishing and riding available. Through 
train Waterloo. Tel. Lydford 208. 


UNDESLEY-ON-SEA, NORFOLK, GRAND 
HOTEL and MANOR HOTEL now receiving 
bookings. Both Hotels under management of 
T. A. ROSS, MANOR HOTEL. Tel. Mundesley 9, 


NEWBURGH-BY-THE-SEA, ABERDEENSHIRE, 

Udny Arms Hotel, five minutes from the seg 
and the famous River Ythan. Here you can figh 
for sea trout and golf on the links. The Hotel has 
every comfort, with the best of food. ‘Phone: 
Newburgh 73. 


ORTH DEVON COUNTRY CLUB, NORTHAM, 

Enjoy yourself without a car. Come to 
beautiful Devon in comfort by the ‘‘Devon Belle” 
and spend your holidays at KNAPP HOUSE, 
Charming old country house in 14 acres of delight. 
ful grounds. Excellent cuisine, own tennis ang 
squash courts. Cocktail bar, dancing. Golf ang 
bathing at nearby Westward Ho!—Apply: 
SECRETARY, Northam 53, for brochure. 


PORTHMINSTER HOTEL, ST. IVES, Cornwall, 

Perfect position, in own grounds, immediately 
above sandy beach. Comfort, good food and 
excellent service may be relied on at this noted 
hotel. Fully licensed, Full partics. from MRs, 
BRUSA, Manageress. Tel.: 321. 




















FOR SALE 


EAUTIFUL ti oak Sideboard, 2 cup- 
boards, 5 drawers, height 3 ft., length 6 ft. x 
2 ft. 2 ins.; bargain £35. Also Chest of Drawers, 
ditto, £15. Seen London.—Write: ELLES, Water- 
side, Dalry, Ayrshire. 
ILVER FOX FUR, whole skin, little worn, in 
good condition. Bargain, £12 or nearest.— 
MISS V. PAVORD, Clivera, Tower Hill Road, 
Crewkerne, Somerset. 


LIVESTOCK 
RENCH BULLDOGS. Lovely puppies two 
months old. Show specimens or pets. Regis- 
tered Kennel Club. Sire Olveston Grippa. Prices 
reasonable. —TAYLOR, 3, The Mount, Town 























IRAGMOHER HOUSE, COROFIN, CO. CLARE. 
Free fishing River Fergus and many lakes; 
boats free; abundant trout, some salmon, good 
pike fishing. Free shooting, Hunting, Hacking, 
Golf Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous 
service.—EDWARD and AUDREY DOUGLAS. _ 


Country holidays near London. HAZLING 
DANE GUEST HOUSE, SHEPHERDSWELL, 
KENT, provides the desired comfort, food and 
service for an ideal country holiday. Near several 
coastal resorts. Phone: Shepherdswell 233. 
(CHELTENHAM. LILLEY BROOK HOTEL. 

A.A.****,R.A.C. A country house atmosphere, 
with a degree of comfort to satisfy the most dis- 
cerning. Excellent cuisine. Lovely situation 
200 ft. above town adjoining own 18-hole golf 
course. Week-end dinner dance. Fully licensed. 
Riding stables. Tel. 5861 and 5862. 








IHE CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE. Ona 

well-earned holiday you deserve to do your. 
self well. Enjoy every comfort at the Cavendish 
on the Grand Parade. First-class service and 
cuisine. Telephone in every room. Cocktail bar, 
Jack Padbury’s Orchestra. Excellent train 
service, 14%, hours from Victoria.—Proprietors; 
PIMM’S, LTD. Terms on application to the 
Manager (P. Churchman). Tel.: Eastbourne 274, 


HE PROSPECT HOTEL, HARROGATE- 
‘‘where every prospect pleases.”’ One of York- 
shire’s most modern hotels, situated close. to the 
shopping and amusement centre. Noted for its 
excellent cuisine and service. Away from, but 
within easy reach of Yorkshire’s main industrial 
cities, and in the heart of delightful countryside, 
Write for- illustrated brochure.—’Phone: Harro- 
gate 5071. ‘Grams: ‘‘Prospect Harrogate.” 











Books on Hunting, Sport and Country Life. 
Many illustrated in colour, rare editions, 
etc.—Lists on request to E. B. LOSHAK, Dedham, 
Coichester. 
Books purchased, from single volumes to com- 
plete libraries for cash. Immediate inspec- 
tion arranged. Valuations for all purposes.— 
ORION BOOKSELLERS, LTD., Carlton Lodge, 
26, Brondesbury Park, N.W.6. Tel.: Willesden 
0263. Catalogues of scarce books with coloured 
plates, Travel, Voyages, Autograph Letters, etc., 
free on application. 
UILDING Specialist will undertake Surveys, 
all types of properties, including farm build- 
ings, prepare specifications and arrange carrying 
out of work. Extensive knowledge of dry rot and 
damp-proofing.—HERBERT, 45, Park Avenue, 
Bromley, Kent. Rav. 3087. 








Street, R Leeds. (Member of French’ Bull- 
dog Club of England.) 
SITUATIONS 





None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 

aman between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 

woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 

he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 

Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 

is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 





VACANT 

RADLEYS, the Model Fashion House, have 

vacancies for well-educated Girls as SHOW- 
ROOM JUNIORS. Prospects are excellent and 
remunerative. Lunch and tea provided, and good 
living accommodation if desired.—Write in first 
instance, giving details of education, etc., and 
stating most convenient time for interview, to 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, BRADLEYS, LTD., 








D®5F AID USERS must test the new Amplivox 
inconspicuous earpiece designed to give 
better hearing with any make of valve aid.—Call 
or write: AMPLIVOX, LTD., 2, Bentinck Street, 
London, W.1. 
D° you wish to sell your library? New, old and 
rare Books on all subjects, both English and 
Foreign, purchased by DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., 
LTD., University Booksellers, of 13, Trinity 
Street. Cambridge, who are also licensed valuers 
for probate. 
FRE JEWELLERY of all types wanted for cash. 
_—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. Sloane 1234 
ENT’S CLOTHING WANTED. UP TO £15 
PAID FOR PART-WORN SUITS, Riding Kits, 
Furs, Linen, Boots and Shoes, Binocuiars, Cam- 
eras, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle. Cash for 
parcels sent. DRESS AND MORNING WEAR 
FOR HIRE (no coupons required) and FOR SALE. 
British firm, established over 25 years.—GORDON 
GIBSON & CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. ‘Phone: Pad. 3779 and 9808. 
EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT serves 
good food and wine in quiet and civilised 
surroundings, Open for morning coffee, lunch 
and tea.—196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
UST RUM means anything. OLD CHARLIE. 
the finest Jamaica, means everything.— 
WOOD & CO., LTD., Ashton-under-Lyne. 
ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘“‘Coupon 
thrifty’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—12a, Lowndes 
Street, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Sloane 2015. 
LADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly mended in 
3 days; burns, tears and moth damage repaired 
in 7 days. Send (mark damage clearly) or call.— 
KNITBAK SERVICE, LTD., 46, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1 (Tottenham Court Road end). 
ONOMARKS. Permanent London Address. 
Letters redirected, 5/- p.a.—For particulars 
apply MONOMARK BCM/MONO 17, W.C.1. 
ITHS. Use Rowland Ward’s famous “Insect 
Death” powder, from 166, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Price 6/6 or 3/6 post free (U.K.). 
Y GARDEN,” the intimate magazine for all 
intelligent gardeners, is unique. Month by 
month it comes with a friendly message common 
to all who love flowers and gardens. Beautifully 
illustrated in colour and half-tone. It is now 
possible to accept a limited number of new sub- 
scrivtions (i8/- a year, post free).—‘MY 
GARDEN” (C.L.), 34, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 
RIENTAL Carpets and Rugs are valuable, but 
they must be perfect. We specialise in 
repairing and cleaning, and our own experts 
advise free of charge.—-WISEMAN & WOLF, 45, 
New Bond Street, W.1. MAYfair 6862. 
. ANNE Walnut Bureaux, Chests and 
Wing Chairs, also 18th-century Furniture of 
exceptional quality. Fine Glass Chandeliers, 
Early English Porcelain, and a superb collection 
of Rare Glass Paperweights.—All on view at 
HILLARYS of Tunbridge Wells. Address: 38, 
Grosvenor Road. *Phone 2295. 









































Chepstow Place, London, W.2. 

AN anyone recommend experienced single- 

handed Gardener requiring situation now or 
autumn ? Small cottage with modern conven- 
iences.—-GURNEY, Heggate Hall, Horstead, 
Norwich, Norfolk. 

HAUFFEUSE-GARDENER (over 40) wanted, 

experienced: live in, comfortable bed-sitting- 
room, meals with family (one lady), plenty free 
time. Interview essential—DOWAGER LADY 
VERNER, Worplesdon, Surrey. 
MARRIED COUPLE required, cook-house- 

keeper and handyman, for gentleman’s resi- 

dence Haslemere district.—Box 667. 

HE BRISTOL ROYAL HOSPITAL has vacan- 

cies for two Catering Officers. Both these 
appointments are responsible posts in charge of 
one of the Branch Hospitals and offer interesting 
and progressive careers to keen Young Women. 
Domestic Science training and Diploma essential 
and some experience desirable, but training will 
be given to post-graduates. Salary in accordance 
with age and experience, £200-£350 per annum, 
resident. Applications, with copies of two testi- 
monials, should be addressed to J. D. GUNNIS, 























ROVE HOTEL, SINGLETON, CHICHESTER. 
Exclusive Country House Hotel, in beautiful 
old-world village, near Goodwood. Excellent food, 
pleasant walks; golfing.—Tel.: Singleton 225. 
XMOOR. CROWN HOTEL, Exford. Centrally 
heated. H. and c. in all bedrooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Hunting with one pack staghounds and 
two packs foxhounds. Hacking. Rough shooting 
over 1,000 acres farm and moorland. Trout fishing 
in season on Exc and Barle. Taxis meet trains at 
Dulverton, Minehcad, or Taunton. Tel.: Exford 43. 
OR RESTFUL HOLIDAYS, Riding and Fishing. 
BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, RINGWOOD (375), 
Hampshire. Licensed. 
LENMORISTON HOTEL, GLENMORISTON 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. Tel.: Glenmoriston 6. 
Situated amidst lovely surroundings on the Loch 
Ness Highway, and at the head of Glen Moriston. 
Offers ideal facilities for a restful holiday. Com- 
fortable beds, first-class food and cooking. 
Private sitting-rooms available. Sporting facili- 
ties for stalking, salmon and trout fishing. 
Nearest railway stations: Inverness, 27 miles; 
Spean Bridge, 29 miles. Booking now open for the 
season. Terms on application. _ 
WEL MARTEN HOTEL, CARBIS BAY, CORN- 
WALL. A holiday in one of the prettiest 
Cornish bays. A high standard of comfort and 
perfect position overlooking sea. Tennis court. 
Near golf course. A.A., R.A.C. Licensed. Three 
minutes station. Tel.: St. Ives 157. 
OLIDAY without a car? DIANA LODGE 
HOTEL, SIMONSBATH. In the heart of 
Exmoor. Hacking, fishing, rough shooting, and 
squash ‘‘on the doorstep,”’— 
RELAND. HOLLYBROOK “HOTEL, situated 
amidst lovely surroundings in own park, 200 
yards from shores of Lough Arrow. The lake is 
famous for its mayfly season, May 15 to June 15. 
There is also good trout fishing throughout the 
season, both wet and dry fly, free to residents. 
The hotel is designed primarily for sportsmen and 
their families. Boating, riding and bathing. 
Offers first-class food and a well-stocked cellar. 
I.T.B. R.LA.C. A.A.—For brochure 


























Bristol Royal Hospital, Infirmary Branch, 
Maudlin Street, Bristol 1. Grade A. 
apply: Hollybrook, Lough Arrow, Ballinafad, Co. 
WANTED ex Sligo. Tel.: Ballinafad 3. 
X-INDIAN ARMY OFFICER, good family, SLE OF ERISKA HOTEL. 


requires post kennels, stables, outdoor work, 
or man of business.—Apply Box 170, c/o Station 
Bookstall, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 
X-NAVAL OFFICER AND WIFE, middle-aged, 
seeking remunerative position in country 
with accommodation; both adaptable and willing 
to undertake almost anything; wife secretarial 
experience and can drive.—Box 662. 
IRST-CLASS Mason-Bricklayer would like 
situation on estate; able to plan and carry out 
all kinds of alterations; advertiser would require 
cottage.—Box 668. 
HUSBAND and Wife with son at prep. school 
would like appointment on farm or estate. 
East Grinstead district preferred. Husband an 
engineer with good knowledge of mechanical 
transport and wife efficient secretary owning 
typewriter. Provision of house essential.—Box 
644, 
ADY (47), trained Secretary, requires residen- 
tial post; shorthand, typing, accounts, p.a.y.e. 
etc., good organising ability; excellent references. 
—Apply, Box 666. 
ADY (43) seeks post on farm or estate to extend 
knowledge of poultry and horticulture; able 
to drive cars and tractors, some experience in 
farm work.—Box 660. 
UMMER JOBS wanted; country/abroad/sailing; 
two ex-Service women, undergr 




















Charming West 
Highland Mansion House on an island estate 
at the mouth of Loch Creran. Road bridge to 
mainland. Every comfort and convenience 
for a long or short visit. Magnificent loch and 
mountain scenery. Farm produce. Sea-fishing, 
boating, bathing. Brochure and tariff from 
Proprietor: CAPT. DOUGLAS BARR, Isle of 
Eriska, Connel, Argyll. Ledaig 205. 
SLE OF SKYE. Dunringell Country House 
Hotel, Kyleakin. Comfortable beds, h. and c. 
all rooms, electric light. Private sea and brown 
trout fishing, rough shooting, bathing, sea fishing. 
—Send for leaflet. - 
NAPPE CROSS HOTEL, NEAR EXMOUTH, 
for sea, moorland and Devon lanes. Welcome 
to a very lovely house, where every room and 
every appointment pleases. Efficient service. 
28 acres grounds. Entrancing view over sea and 
estuary. Licensed. Private hire car.—Tel.: 
Exmouth 3643. 
ADY TAKES PAYING GUESTS in her charm- 
ing modern cottage with RIDING STABLES. 
Beautiful country near Guildford. Ideal for riding 
and walking holidays.—Box 670. 
ONKSMEAD, WEST RUNTON, NR. CROMER, 
offers comfort, good food (separate tables), 
cheerful service in an atmosphere of country 
house charm; beautiful grounds; near sea, station; 
riding, golf.—Apply, MANAGER. 

















Linguistic ability. Suggestions ?—Box 665. 


Younes SCOT, at present managing 2,000-acre 
farm in West Highlands, wishes to farm in 
England: manager or partnership, etc.—Box 663. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 





UDDIFORD, near Barnstaple, N. Devon. 

BROOMHILL. In seclusion of 150 acres own 
grounds. Amenities of well-managed hotel, but 
homely atmosphere of comfortable country 
house. Billiards. Really good country fare. Tel.: 
Shirwell 62. 





“QYOUNTRY LIFE,” March, 1946, to December, 
1947, less November 28, 1947; 92 clean copies. 
—LANCE, Week, Dartington, Devon. 


ILL HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON. Highly 
recommended Guest House. Home produce. 
Congenial atmosphere. Brochure on request. 


YE VALLEY. WESTBURY GUEST HOUSE, 

MONMOUTH. Gas fires, h. and c. water in 
bedrooms. Amid scenic beauty and recreational 
pleasures in Nature’s garden.—’Phone: Mon- 
mouth 379. 





TRAVEL 
WEEK IN HAPPY HOLLAND for £22, in- 
cluding through air or rail/sea travel from 
London, at HOTEL DE SCHELP, ZANDVOORT- 
BY-SEA. Trouble-free in Currency and Travel. 
Book at BUTLIN'S, LTD., Continental Dept., 499, 
Oxford St., London, W.1. 


OOK’S LUXURY MOTOR COACH TOUR OF 

ITALY, visiting Stresa, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, 14 days holiday in the sun, 64 gns. Cook's 
famous Ideal Escorted Tours—Holland, Switzer- 
land and France, visiting The Hague, Berne, 
Paris, 13 days, 53 gns. France, visiting Paris, 
Avignon, Nice, Monte Carlo, Biarritz, 15 days, 
60 gns. Ireland, visiting Cork, Killarney, Dublin, 
Belfast, 14 days, 52gns. Early Booking essential— 
parties strictly limited.—Write or call for in- 
formation and itineraries, THOS. COOK & SON, 
LTD., Dept., HOL/7/SS, Berkeley St., London, 
W.1, or branches. 


ONTINENTAL MOTOR | TOURS. 1, 











Swiss 


Heights. 2, Riviera, Florence, Venice. 3, 
Dolomites and Venice. 4, Austrian Tyrol and 
Dolomites. 5, Rome and Naples. All tours 


heavily booked. Essential state date preferred. 
—LAMMIN TOURS, LTD., 67, Blenheim Terrace, 
London, N.W.8. Tel. : Maida V Vale 4321. 


OLIDAYS IN THE SWISS ALPS. Wengernalp 

world known position for its view on Eiger, 
Monch and Jungfrau. Good cuisine. Pensions 
for one week (3 meals per day, service, taxes 
Sw. F. 142. For May, June and September, 10 p.c. 
reduction.—For further information about walk: 
and excursions, write B. Konzett-Gsteiger, Hotel 
Jungfrau, Wengernalp B.O. 


OTEL DU ROC. St. Legier above Vevey, 
Switzerland. Overlooking lake and mou 
tains. Inclusive daily Pension rates, S.Fr. 14. 


ORTUGAL. 

HOTEL URGEIRICA, Canas de Senhorim 
Altitude, 1,400 ft. Wooded district. Tennis, goll, 
swimming pool. 

HOTEL FACHO, Foz do Arelho. Fishing, duck 
shooting, seaside. 
Both Hotels under British management. 


OUTH AFRICA without waiting. Liner an 

rail, £100. Also Kenya, Tanganyika, Ugant 
without waiting.—Write O.P.S.A. Club, Veryal. 
Cornwall. 


GWITZERLAND. ST. CERGUE, 3,600 ‘feet. r 
miles from Geneva. Rich alpine flora, excel 
lent cuisine. 14 DAYS at Grand Hotel de 1’Obser’- 
atoire, the best view in the world, service ant 
kurtax included. Double rooms: frs. 249.20 0 
295.40 front; singles: frs. 264.60 or 310.80 front 
21 DAYS at Hotel Auberson, frs. 327.60, Excur 
sions: Geneva, frs. 8.40; Lausanne, 10.95; Chillon. 
by boat, 14.90; Chamonix, 15=total excursions. 
frs. 49.25. £35=595 Swiss frs. Left for pocket 
money, frs. 218.15 to 296.55. Bookings through 
usual tourist agencies or direct with Propriett, 
E. AUBERSON. 


"GARDENING 


HASADAPTORS FOR CLOCHES. Use youl 
cloches in summer, too! With these Chat 
adaptor Wires your cloches can easily be raise 
to accommodate the increasing height of plants) 
making the growing space anything up to 16 it 
taller. Invaluable for tomatoes. Four Chas 
tors needed for each cloche. 4/- per doz. Ask f 
free descriptive leaflet.—CHASE LTD., 91, ™ 
Grense. Chertsey. 
P.”’ super Lawn- -mower, £20. ~ Recently s 
* pack for complete overhaul. An engineer! 
masterpiece.—LANCE, Week, Dartington, Devi 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 1114 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of the Exors. of the late Benjamin Talbot, Esq., J.P. 


YORKSHIRE—NORTH RIDING 


334 miles south of Northallerton. 








The Freehold Residential Agricultural and Sporting 


SOLBERGE ESTATE. 1,279 ACRES 


including RED HOUSE FARM (by direction of Lady Nussev) 


The Residence occupies a 
fine position in lovely 
pleasure grounds. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
billiard room, 11 bed and 
dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
3 servants’ bedrooms and 
bathroom, compact domestic 
offices. 
Central heating. Private 
water and electricity supplies. 
Modern drainage. 


Extensive stabling and 
garages. Chauffeur’s flat. 


Gardener’s cottage. Walled 


’ ; kitchen garden and timbered 
THE RESIDENCE FROM THE S.E. parkland. 





RED HOUSE FARM 


54 ACRES mainly with hy Ms ; 
VACANT POSSESSION | : mo ee 
A\\ 
x 


Modern entrance lodge. 
3 cottages in Newby Wiske. 


Five important Farms. 
40 acres riverside pasture. 


The farms and land pro- 
duce the moderate total 
rental of £1,351 per annum 


For Sale by Auction as a 
whole or in several lots 

at Northallerton in June ” . 
PLANE TREE FARM (unless previously sold). ENTRANCE LODGE 


Solicitors : Messrs. Johnson, Meredith Hardy & Co., 7, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.4. 


Land Agent: Captain O. A. Owen, The Estate Office, Snape Castle, Bedale, Yorkshire. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 2/6.) 





Kw ‘: 





By direction of the Governor. 


BETWEEN NORTHALLERTON AND STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


THE SIR WILLIAM TURNER HOSPITAL ESTATE. 1,817 ACRES 
Eight Valuable Stock and Mixed Farms 


INGLEBY BARWICK por- 
: tion comprises Quarry Farm 
4 243 acres, Barwick Farm 289 
ee acres, and Low Barwick Farm 
228 acres. 


HUTTON RUDBY portion 
comprises Hutton. Grange 
Farm 314 acres, Burnt House 
Farm.170 acres, Doddle Hill 
Farm 188 acres, and Brook 
House Farm 176 acres. 


1% miles of fishing in the 
River Leven (in hand). 


HIGH FOXTON FARM 206 
HIGH FOXTON FARM acres near Crathorne. HUTTON GRANGE FARM 





The farms and shooting are let and produce a moderate rental of £1,630 per annum. 
For Sale by Auction in Blocks or eight Lots at the Golden Lion Hotel, Northallerton, on Wednesday, June 23, at 2.30 p.m. 
Solicitors : Messrs. Frere Cholmeley & Nicholsons, 28, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. Land Agent : Edward Pineles, Esq., Kirkleatham Estate Office, Redcar. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-.) 








Mio lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON W.1 Calter eae: 


esdo, London.’’ 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 = maveamssiey7 
CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





NORTHANTS—BUCKS BORDERS 


THE ATTRACTIVE Mg ge AND Se sunn. PROPERTY 
TE HOUSE, SYRESH 
eneininenal poco am resid 





in the Cot id style. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
maid’s flat. 

Co.’s electric light. 
Central heating. 
Stabling. Garages. 
Ornamental garden. 


Three cottages. Farmland. 


94 ACRES 





For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold privately) at the Town Hall, 
Brackley, on June 14, 1948. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS "2 STAFF, Bridge Street, 
Northampton. 


CENTRAL DEVON 
IDEAL PROPERTY FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 





Seven large reception, 15 
bed, 5 bathrooms, masters’ 
quarters. 


Main electricity. Central 
heating. Abundant water. 
Septic tank drainage. 


Beautiful parkland. 
Ample vegetable and home 


farm produce by arrange- 
ment, 





To be let on long lease at £200 per annum. 
Particulars from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 


WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 
Kennels 5 miles. Banbury 7 miles (London 70 minutes). 
A SMALL RESIDENTIAL FARMING ESTATE 
Stone-built House of character nicely modernised. 





Ten bedrooms (5 with 
basins), 3 bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms. Elec- 
tricity. Central heating. 


Good water supply. 


Attractive garden with 
swimming pool. 


Hunter stabling (8). Garage 
for 3. T.T. ——— Cow- 
hf for Good 
buildings. Three cottages. 


80 ACRES 
The whole in very good order throughout. 


Recommended by the Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castile Street, 
Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. 








WILTON COURT, 
ROSS-ON-WYE, HEREFORDSHIRE 
XVith-CENTURY FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


The old Court House with 
_ ea reception hie ae 
cloa m principa! 
secondary lneteiaans tt 4 with 
basins), ey bathrooms, offices. 
Main electric light and 
power. Main water. Cen- 
tral heating. Telephone. 
Good drainage. Garage. 
Pretty gardens, orchard, 
paddock, small allotment. 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 
Vacant Possession of the 
major portion. 
Auction (unless pre- 
viously sold by private 
treaty) as a whole or in 
Three Lots, at the Swan 
Hotel, Ross-on-Wye, on Thursday, July 8, 1948, at 3 p.m. precisely. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS (renee a4 Paty 
Chambers, Castie Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5); J Ta RSON, 
F.A.L.P.A., Albion Chambers, eispaaies | (rel. a). 


SHROPSHIRE. NEAR BRIDGNORTH 
CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE 
Reputed to have been the shooting box of King Henry VIII. 


Lounge hall, lounge, dining 
room, kitchen, etc., 6 prin- 
cipal bedrooms, ‘dressing 
room, bathroom, Ww.c, 
Garage, 2 loose boxes, 
harness room. 
Swimming pool, bowling 








green. 
Cottage comprising living 
room, eas > 2 bedrooms, 


Main electricity and power. 
Central heating. Excellent 
water supply. 


In all 54 ACRES or 
thereabouts, including 
5-acre paddock in hand. 


Vacant Possession of house, cottage and 5 acres by arrangement. 
FREEHOLD. FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
Sole Agents: enipiectuare FF Sua” 25, Nicholas Street, Chester 
el. le 


FOR SALE 


AYRSHIRE 
Glasgow;24 miles. Ayr 18 miles. Dalry 4 mile. 
Charming Georgian-style COUNTRY RESIDENCE with Vacant Possession 


Standing amidst well laid- 
out policies extending to 
nea, 24 ACRES 

all, vestibule, morning 
room, drawing room, dining 
room, library, cloakroom, 
5 main bedrooms, most of 
which have private bath- 

rooms attached. 


Servants’ quarters and first- 
class domestic offices. 


House centrally heated 
throughout by concealed 
radiators. Main electricity, 
gas and water supplies. 








Two recently modernised cotheges and centrally heated garage for 5 cars. 
Sole Agents: JACKSON-STO a asin 15, Bond Street, Leeds, 1 
e 


























Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





By direction of F. A. Szarvasy, Esq. 


WEST WITHERIDGE, KNOTTY GREEN 


40 minutes by express rail from London. Delightful south view. 450 ft. above sea. 


A BEAUTIFULLY FITTED MODERN REPRODUCTION OF AN EARLY 
ENGLISH MANOR HOUSE 


WITH. 4LL MAIN,SER- 
VICES INSTALLED. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


FITTED BASINS. 


Eight best bedrooms (3 
suites), 6 bathrooms, nur- 
sery wing, staff rooms, 
hall and 3 reception rooms. 
Garage and cottage. Squash 
and hard courts. Ample 
kitchen garden, farmland 
and woods, in all 





37 ACRES. FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN JULY 





Auctioneers: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GRO. 3121) 








Fresh in the market. 


NEAR THE WEST SUSSEX COAST 


About 60 miles from London. Reached by first-class electric train service. 


A CAREFULLY MODERNISED OLD PERIOD MANOR HOUSE 
IN A LOVELY GARDEN 


MAIN WATER, GAS 

AND ELECTRICITY. ‘ 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 

TELEPHONE. 

Six best bedrooms, 3 bath 
rooms, 3 secondary bed- 
rooms, lounge hall, dining 
room, fine drawing room 
about 30 ft. by 20 ft. 
Garage and cottage. Old- 
world grounds with pro- 
ductive fruit and kitchen 
garden, adjoining farmland, 
in all 




















FOR SALE WITH 120 ACRES. PRICE £30,000 








All enquiries to: WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GRO.3121). 







































se 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WILTS—BERKS BORDERS 
BAYDON MANOR, RAMSBURY. 719 ACRES 


Comprising the Manor 
House of Georgian charac- 
ter with 43 acres. 

Four reception, 13 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms. Outbuildings, grounds, 
and home farm. Electric light. 
Central heating. Estate water. 


Marridge Hill Farm, 
313 acres 


with excellent house and buildings, 
2 cottages and additional 192 acres 
if required. 


Two other farms 








each about»85 acres. a 
For Sale by Auction in one ér five lots with vacant possession of the whole at the Chequers Hotel, Newbury, on June 24, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. LUCAS & MARSHALL, Mansion House Street, Newbury, Berks. 

Auctioneers: Messrs. THAKE & PAGINTON, Newbury, Berks, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 























WEST DEVON—CORNISH BORDER DEVON—ADJOINING BIGBURY BAY 
Launceston 4 miles. Tavistock 10 miles. Kingsbridge 9 miles. Plymouth 16 miles. 
TWELVE MILES OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING IN THE RIVER A Freehold, Residential and Coastal Property 
TAMAR AND ITS TRIBUTARIES LOWER MANOR FARM, RINGMORE 
Freehold, Residential and Agricultural Properties at Lifton. together with a lange area of coastal frontage 
neluding 
306 ACRES including THE SANDS AT AYRMER COVE 
5 A comfortable residence containing 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom and 
UNDERWOOD. An attractive residence containing entrance hall, 3 reception ample offices. Main electricity and water laid on. A compact range of farm buildings 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and ample offices. Garden. including fine barn, cowshed and stabling. 
HORNAPARK. A modern gabled house containing entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, ‘ 
4 bedrooms, bathroom and compact offices. Garage and tennis court. Two attractive cottages. 
South Lodge. Eleven cottages. IN ALL 175 ACRES 
Accommodation fields adjoining the village. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
Extensive sporting and woodland sites. 
For Sale by Auction at the Rougemont Hotel, Exeter, on iets July 9, at « 
For Sale by Auction locally at an early date (unless previously sold). 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. HOLLOWAY, BLOUNT & DUKE, 24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2, Solicitors: Messrs. PENNINGTON & SON, 64, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
and Messrs. PETER, PETER & SONS, Launceston, Cornwall. Auctioneers: Messrs. RIPPON BOSWELL & CO., 8, Queen Street, Exeter, and 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 
377 Telegrams : 
"6 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Weedo. London.” 
Regent 0293/3377 Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 “Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 
Established 1882) ‘Nicholas, Reading ’’ 


4, ALBANY COURT, YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





FAVOURITE HOME COUNTY 50 MILES LONDON SUFFOLK AND ESSEX BORDERS 


An opportunity occurs of purchasing a well-known County Seat comprising To be Let on Lease Unfurnished. 


A BEAUTIFUL OLD WILLIAM AND MARY RESIDENCE A FINE OLD RESIDENCE 


seated in a finely timbered park of about 400 ACRES 





" ae . Formerly the Prior’s Lodging of a Monastery of Austin Friars, rich in historical associa- 
ein Nitta op “aan ae Recaee po tno Wieser seaieneaiiae tions and full of oaths an sas cinsing restored and modernised by ronce 
A fine suite of entertaining apartments including a saloon hall. Complete domestic architect. 
a — Twelve bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, great hall, oak panelled great chamber, and 4 other 
— CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND war TANK DRAINAGE. CENTRAL reception rooms. 
Wonderful old gardens, walled gardens, terraces, lawns, fine timber and ornamental EXCELLENT OFFICES. GARAGE AND STABLE. Parklike surroundings. 
trees and shrubs, chain of lakes. Productive walled garden and long drive approach with lodge. 


FOUR CAPITAL COTTAGES. STABLING. MODEL FARM, ETC. 
Inspected and recommended by Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, 
Wale 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. TELEPHONE. 





Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = 


NORTON 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 


IN THE TRIANGLE FORMED BY OXFORD, THAME AND WALLINGFORD 
A UNIQUE AND DELIGHTFULLY PICTURESQUE MILL PROPERTY 


comprising 
A SMALL STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Two sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, etc. 
HAVING MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, 
TELEPHONE. 
AMPLE WATER SUPPLY. 





AN ANCIENT WATER CORN MILL 


in WORKING ORDER. 
Garage, stabling, farm buildings. 
Gardens, orchard and pastureland. 


IN ALL ABOUT I5 ACRES 


For Sale Freehold, with Vacant Possession. 














Strongly recommended to those attracted towards old mill houses or panties possessing natural water features, of which category it forms a unique example, by the Sole Agents, 
s above (Oxford Office). 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 








Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 





By direction of Mrs. Lionel Whitehead, O.B.E., J.P. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. NEAR ABERGAVENNY 
25 miles from Cardiff. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


THE GOYTRE HALL ESTATE 
Including 
A 15th-CENTURY HOUSE 
luxuriously fitted. 
Oak panelled lounge 27 ft. x 21 ft. 
Oak panelled drawing room 21 ft. x 16 ft. 
Dining room 30 ft. x 18 ft. 


Detached billard room. 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, etc. 


Centra! heating. Aga cooker. 
Co.'s electric light and water. 


Ample garage space. Stabling. 


Lovely grounds with spring-fed stream, kitchen 
gardens, orchard land. 





SMALL HOME FARM 
with farmhouse (built 1936), modern buildings 
and comprising an area of 116 acres. A stone- 
built cottage. Gardener’s cottage (built 1937). 


Two modern bungalows, the whole extending to 


ABOUT 143 ACRES 


Shooting rights over about 200 additional 


acreage. . Fishing. Hunting. 


The estate is in first-class order and situate in 
one of the loveliest parts of the county. 


Recommended by. Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1  (W.30,095) 





SUSSEX. NEAR EAST GRINSTEAD 


FOR SALE THIS ELIZABETHAN SUSSEX FARM HOUSE 
Entirely redecorated and modernised. It faces south and stands in an unspoilt part near 
a golf course, and within 10 minutes of a bus service. 


Lounge 17 ft. x 15 ft. 6 ins., 
drawing room 17 ft. 6 ins. 
x 16 ft. 6 ins., drawing 
room, 18 ft. x 15 ft. 9 ins., 
all have old open fireplaces 
and much old oak exposed; 
4 good principal bedrooms, 
2 secondary rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Double garage. 


Co.'s electric light and 
power. Co.'s water. 





Grounds part walled, part woodland, bounded with a fast-flowing stream. 
IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES. PRICE £9,250 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.49,116) 





ESSE X-SUFFOLK BORDERS 
TO BE SOLD 
CHARMING OLD MILL HOUSE 


Modernised and presenting 
a delightful home. 


Four bedrooms, 2  bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
modern offices. 


Main electricity and water. 
5 ACRES 
including kitchen garden, 


field and grassland, 


(Poultry food allocation for 200 birds.) 


Inspected and recommended. 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (E.46,199) 





“STARBOROUGH CASTLE” 
3 miles Edenbridge 
Suitable for private user, scholastic, institutional 
or other such purposes. 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE with hall, 5 recep- 
tion and a billiards room, 13 beds., 2 nurseries, 
5 ‘baths., tower rooms, compact offices. 


Own electric light and water supply. 
Central heating. 


TWO COTTAGES, 
(STABLING, GARAGES, ETC. 





SURREY AND KENT BORDERS 


200 ft. up. 28 miles London. Lovely countryside. 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY CLAIMING HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Mk Az mal a Matured grounds with ancient Moat and Castle 
ei remains. 


IN ALL 
ABOUT 12%, ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Also 78% and 25 Acres of rich pasture 
and arable lands let and producing 
£135 per annum. 


For Sale by Auction in 3 Lots at the St. 
James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, on Tuesday, 
June 29 next (unless sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. KIMBER BULL & CO., 
6, Old Jewry, E.C.2. 


Particulars from Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





DELIGHTFUL/POSITIONZIN GREEN BELT 


Herts. 16 miles City and West End. 


PICTURESQUE BUNGALOW WITH COTTAGE AND 6%, ACRES 


3-4 reception, sun lounge, 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, etc. 

Co’s electric light and water. 


Central heating. 


Garages. Stabling, 
barn, etc. 





Saen ardens and 4%, acres of woodiand. 
250 FREEHOLD OR NEAR OFFER 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (R.2341) 





ON THE EDGE OF A HERTFORDSHIRE 
COMMON 


Open and rural position. 12 miles from London, 425 ft. wp with views. 
“HADLEY LODGE,” HADLEY WOOD 


Fine old Georgian House 
claiming historical 
associations 


Halls, 3 reception, music or 
dance room, 10 bed, dress- 
ing, 4 bathrooms, work- 
room, and usual offices. 
Modern equipment but 
retaining characteristics of 
the period. 


a. costoae, glass- 
houses, etc. 
Old-world om beautiful 
pleasure gardens, kitchen 
garden and paddock. In all 


ABOUT 9 ACRES 
For sale privately or by 
Auction June 29, 1948. 


Solicitors: Messrs. THEODORE GODDARD & CO., 5-6, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. TAYLOR & MELHUISH, 4- 6, Station Road, New Barnet, 
Herts; HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, ‘St. James's, S.W.1. 








BRANCH OFFICES : WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19 (Tel. : WIM 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. : 243) 
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eee 


‘oe OSBORN & MERCER se PICCADILLY, WA 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





ON A RIDGE OF THE CHILTERNS NORTHANTS MAIDENHEAD 
In a a re between Chesham and Tring Delightfully situate in the centre of the Pytchley country Splendidly situate on high ground in the best residential 
“ae oben er 0 m9 — AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE DATED 1739 Aa be nd janet cm pe ti 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE ADJOINING AN OLD-WORLD VILLAGE oe 


in first-class decorative condition throughout. 


with fine large - 7 Three reception rooms, 11-12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. F “ ” 
3-4 sousdita, 0 kolenmen, (oy Main electricity el decinnae. Stabling. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. Partial central heating Five cottages (two with peesession) All main services. Central heating. 
PAIR OF COTTAGES AT PRESENT CONVERTED . ~ a Brick-built garage for 3 cars. 
INTO DOWER HOUSE AND LET FURNISHED CHARMING LAKE OF ABOUT 2 ACRES Artistically laid-out gardens in excellent order with tennis 
Garages. Stabling. Outbuildings. Well-timbered matured gardens, kitchen garden, grassland» | court, plunge pool (20 ft. x 14 ft.) with lawn surround, 
Attractive gardens with lawns, herbaceous borders, tennis etc., in all fruit trees, etc., in all 
court, rose beds, ete., fine kitchen garden, orchard, black- ABOUT 36 ACRES ABOUT *, ACRE 
currant t orchard, 2 2 ee, in all FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750. VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,937) 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 





seme and recommended by Sole Aan OSBORN 
AND MERCER, as above. (18,100) 








as above. (18,006) 12 MILES NORTH OF TOWN 
An ideal miniature =< oi eet surroundings Cees to & - big candy eye oo : 
commandin elightful views. lose to Southampton ater over whic: aghtjuil views are 
IN THE MEYNELL COUNTRY A SP a re obtained and adjoining a well-known. yacht anchorage. 
Delightfully situate in a lovely unspoilt village convenient for SPLENDID BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE WELL-® ae 
Burton, Lichfield, Birmingham, etc. in magnificent order and all on two floors. A -BUILT SIDENCE 
A CHARMING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE Hall, 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Splendidly placed on high ground facing south. 
With all modern conveniences, yet retaining all its Main services. Central heating. Three Wines op ee 15 oo 2 bathrooms. 
period features Excellent lodge with possession. cendpesasercan- tamara 


Lodge containing 6 rooms. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, well- 
P ad Delightful grounds with a profusion of rhododendrons and 


appotated bathroom:. Gardges. Outbuildings. Greenhouses. 








in alecevialés. t Site Finely timbered gardens with tennis court, lovely rock | Other flowering shrubs, tennis court, kitchen garden, etc., 
Fi - ren aed nor See ae ite garden with lily ponds, a profusion of flowering shrubs. in all ABOUT 7 ACRES 
seed Ppitimoacey ng, garage, etc. | Walled fruit and Negetable garden, paddock, etc., in all PRICE FREEHOLD £11,750 
Delightful walled gardens, kitchen garden, etc., in all ABOUT 5%, ACRES THE PROPE 1S IDEAL FOR A PRIVATE 
OVER 2 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT HOTEL AND A CATERING LICENCE HAS BEEN 
ONLY £5,500 FREEHOLD. WITH VACANT POSSESSION GRANTED 
POSSESSION Inspected and strongly recommended by — AND Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,038) MERCER, as above. (18,0 as above. (18,065) 








oo RALPH PAY & TAYLOR = 


ASHDOWN FOREST 


On high ground in delightful rural setting, 24 miles Forest Row 
Station, 44 miles East Grinstead, close to bus route with half- 
hourly service. 


A LUTYENS HOUSE OF UNUSUAL CHARM 


In faultless order, replete with every modern convenience. 
erfect appointments 

Seven bedrooms, 2 attics, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and 

boudoir, compact offices, Aga cooker, servants’ sitting room. 

Main electricity and water. Central heating. Modern sanitation. 

Double garage. Loose box. 15th-century cottage. Delightful 


gardens. Tennis lawn. Kitchen garden. Richly timbered 
parklike lands, in all about 





23 ACRES. FREEHOLD £18,000 


JUST IN MARKET 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents: 
RALPH & Pay TAYLOR, as above. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 F ] MER(¢ ER & ( O Regent 2481 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) . . of 























SOMERSET. BETWEEN GLASTONBURY AND SMALL DEVON ESTATE OF 30 ACRES 
YEOVIL SALMON AND TROUT FISHING IN THE DISTRICT 
usd ; Adjacent to golf links and moorland scenery. 
; Within the confines of a charming country town. Finely fitted Country House with Georgian characteristics. Lounge hall, 3 reception 
SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 secondary bedrooms. Main electric light 
and power. Entrance lodge. Three cottages. Farm buildings. Two garages. 
Restored and modernised. One of the most charming homes in the neighbourhood. 
In excellent condition and FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE 
ready for immediate Agents: F. L. MERcER & Co., as above. 
occupation. 
Lounge = See OVERLOOKING DARTMOOR. 12 MILES FROM 
rooms, 6 an ressing 
rooms, fitted basins, 2 TORQUAY 
bathrooms. TYPICAL DEVON RESIDENCE IN ORCHARD GARDENS 
4 , : : Near small town and station. Five bed. (basins), bath., 3 rec. rooms, maid’s room. 
Central pocme mn Main Main services. Stable. Garage. Excellent cottage. Low rates. 
G £8,000 OR OFFER. WITH ABOUT 2, ACRES 
arage for 3 cars and out- Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 
buildings. 
Old - established gardens, a 
good walled kitchen garden, TETBURY. WILTS—GLOS BORDERS 
orchard. EARLY GEORGIAN STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
In walled gardens. Four bed., 1 dressing, bath., 3 reception rooms. All main services. 
1% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,250 Garage. Three cottages (let). 
£6,500 — ONE ACRE 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER ;* Co., as above. 











Preliminary Announcement. 


SUSSEX 


Close to Horsham and within 17 miles of Brighton. 
A WELL SITUATED SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE having 4 reception rooms, 8 main bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms. 
Entrance lodge, excellent garage and stable block with cottage. 
Charming gardens and well-timbered grounds together with a well-equipped dairy holding. 


62 ACRES. FOR SALE BY AUCTION DURING JULY 


Illustrated particulars are n course of preparation and may be obtained in due course from the Auctioneers: 


MESSRS. BIDWELL & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors, Head Office: 2, KING’S PARADE, CAMBRIDGE, also at 49, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1, and at Ely and Ipswich. 
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aie GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS = “gpEetE“ 


(4 lines) ‘ABLISHED 1 and oo. Victoria St., 
. 25, MOUNT or GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 Westminster, S.W.1 


SURREY—IN A SECLUDED POSITION 
One mile from a village and only 39 miles from London. 
A PROPERTY OF OUTSTANDING MERIT AND CHARM IN PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT 


Converted originally from an Fy farmaionse os restored and 
modernised with great care and expense without detracting 
in any way from the atmosphere of bygone days. 








Three reception rooms, oak beams, — = fireplaces, etc., 

sun loggia, galleried landing, 5 bed ani rooms, 3 

well-appointed bathrooms, comeest offices, servants’ hall. 

Main electric light and water. odern drainage. Central 
heating throughout. 

Cottage, eens: - ay boliiaoe barn, stabling and other 


Charming gardens oa yb -_ hard tennis 
court, sunk and water garden, herbaceous borders, etc. 
together with small area of market garden ground, orc 

of about 80 trees, and useful land, in all about 14 ACRES 


For Sale Freehold with = Possession (excepting 
jat). 

All further details from Owner’s Joint Agents: Messrs. 

ROWLAND GORRINGE & Co., 64, High Street, Lewes, 


Sussex, and Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, 25, Mount 
Street, London, W.1. (4.1774) 


esse omer RD., W.! M A PL a A c O., L tp. 5, a oe, Santer w.! 

















HERTS—MIDDLESEX BORDERS PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
10 miles from Town. In a picked position adjoining and overlooking Hadley Wood Golf Course. ROEHAMPTON, S.W.15 
“ COOMBEHURST,” COCKFOSTERS Adjacent to Richmond Park and overlooking Roehampton 
Golf Course. 


A compact Freehold Residence on two floors. 


“LONGCROFT,” PRIORY LANE 
Five bedrooms, dressing room, 3 reception rooms, 2 bath- 






























































rooms, offices, cloaks. All services. . Attractive modern Residence on two floors only. Entrance 
x ’ hall, 3 rec., cloaks, 5 bed, dressing room, 2 bath, compact 
Brick-built double garage with 3-roomed flat over. offices, maids’ sitting room. All services. Central heating. 
The garden and grounds include lawns, rose garden, TWO GARAGES. 
orchard, productive kitchen garden and an area of rough 
grassland. Extending in al! to Well-kept gardens and grounds including lawns, flower 
ABOUT 5 ACRES beds and borders, etc, 
For Sale by Auction on June 30 next (unless sold | For Sale by Auction in July next (unless sold privately 
privately beforehand). beforehand). 
‘Joint Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., LtD., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1, and at Tottenham Court Road; Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., LtTD., 5, Grafton Street, 
BARNARD COOK, Esq., A.B.I.0.8., A.A.I., The Estate Office, Oakwood, N.14 (Barnet 4000). Mayfair, W.1, and at Tottenham Court Road, 
SUNNINGHILL, MRS N > r I ‘T ] | *N | ‘| I ASCOT 818 a 
BERKS. . . . de | A F.e @ lines) 
SUSSEX WENTWORTH, SURREY 
8 miles from Horsham. 34 miles from London. A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER AND 
AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE A LOVELY COMPLETELY LABOUR SAVING 
FREEHOLD ESTATE OF 325 ACRES, COMPRISING 3 SEPARATE FARMS 1} miles from Sunningdale Station. Close to omnibus route. 
CENTURY MANOR Five bed and_ dressing 
HOUSE (11 bed, 5 bath, rooms with h. and c. basins 
4 reception rooms), 4 cot- and —* — 
tages and 1 flat, swimming 2 modern bathrooms, 
pool, stabling, farm build- reception rooms. 
ings and 110 ACRES. 
Modern domestic offices. 
© a OLD suUs- 
ARM HOUSE Staff sitting room. 
completely modernised and 2 
Sey order (6 bed, 2 Garage. Co.’s services. 
bath, 3 reception rooms), 
model farm with newly Central heating. 
— farm a, 
8 ing, garages, co! 4 ACRES, mostly wild 
hy tages, * te 115 garden. 
(3) HOUSE (4 bed, bath, 2 reception rooms), 1 cottage and 100 ACRES. Freehold £11,900, or offer, to include excellent fitted carpets, curtains, fixtures 
and fittings throughout. 
For full particulars apply Owner’s Agent: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL. Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL. 
SUNNINGDALE AscorT 
RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St.,W.1 (Te ascot 63-4) CHANCELLORS & CO. (re cor & 969) 
rent tance! a clegrams: “Cornishmen, London. By order of Lady Keppel. In the lovely rural count 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND 2%, ACRES BETWEEN BRACKNELL AND MAIDENHEAD 
FALMOUTH 4 miles, 10 minutes’ walk station. FOR SALE, VERY ATTRAC- Charming Country Residence of Georgian character ‘‘Grove Lodge,” 
TIVE COUNTRY HOUSE, modernised. Three reception, bathroom, 5 bedrooms Winkfield Row ail 
(h. and c.). Wing suitable staff cottage. Main water and electricity. Garages for 4. Eight family and guests’ 
Particularly charming grounds with sub-tropical plants, good walled garden, green- bedrooms, staff quarters, 7 
houses, orchard and plantation.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. bathrooms, 4 fine reception 
(18,669) rooms, excellent offices. Wash a 
HORLEY AND LINGFIELD (between). Easy daily access London, CHARMING basins in principal bedrooms. 
D COTTAGE with oak beams and inglenook. Spacious living room, bath- Central heating. Main elec- 
room, os bedrooms. Main electricity and water. Garage. T.T. cowstall for 8, dairy. tricity, gas, and —. Garage 
Cottage (let). Garden, 6 acres arable, remainder pasture. 19 ACRES. FREEHOLD. —) Se. se 
—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23,793) int ee - ae 
URFORD. COTSWOLD STONE BUNGALOW, 2 bedrooms, bathroom, ABOUT 23% ACRES : 
e lounge, dining-room-kitchen. Stables and cowstalls. Main e.l. and water. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
18 ACRES ture and arable. Riding school. Can be had lock, stock and barrel if at a low price, privately or 
required.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23,764) by Auction later. Sole Agents: 
N BUCKS. Convenient London and Birmingham, 2} miles Bletchley junction. CHANCELLORS & Co., as above. 
*CHARMING MODERN VILLAGE HOUSE, lounge hall, 3 reception, bath, 
5 bedrooms. All main services. a ey Aches. £0,000 Stablin, =! garage. i 
Well-stocked kitchen garden, orchard and paddock. EHOLD. WEmMeBuRy, SOUTH DEVON. ocak ae a charming position about 6 miles f 
—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. * (23,028) pi thom Fiymouth. ripretpal bot ba A dogs Ge conte Double entra: 
FISHING IN THE WINDRUSH pees 4 recep. 7 pring rag Sag” throoms. Double entrance y 
COTSWOLDS. CHARMING 17th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT | RESI- oie. Gardens, "past pe beat, weet, in ali about 25 ACRES. VACA i 
ESssio of al oe peeps ture ere ‘o be Sold by Auction in Mme pid on 
DENCE in lovely old village. Lounge hall, 3 ———. cloakroom, 2 bath., 8-10 oe all i MESSRS. VINER ] 
bedrooms, studio. Main e.l. Central heating. Garages. Stabling. ANCIENT CANEW A GO., Prude a Butane, a, aan AMEOURD. WHATLEY, HILL \ 
DOVECOTE. Cottage (let at £100 p.a)._ Deli ntfal gardens, orchard, ete., bounded by a co Be eee, Be eee ow (Whiteell 461i), solicito F 
TROUT STRE ACRES. FREEHOLD.—fead Agents: TkesibDER & CO, | gy ag ar og Tees in tan ee VL 
77, South Aue s Street, S.W. - “a7, oe) essrs. ‘DENTON, ALL URGIN, 3, y’s Inn ray’s Inn, U.1. 
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ces CURTIS & HENSON ac 


RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE 


In entirely unspoilt country though under 30 miles from London. Surrounded by large estates. 


LOVELY ELIZABETHAN HOUSE in grounds of surpassing beauty. 





Outstanding features include great hall and lounge with 
gallery. lLinenfold panelling. Oak floors and beams. 


Central heating throughout. 


Contains 4 reception rooms, 7 principal bedrooms, 5 up-to- 
date bathrooms, maids’ rooms, modern offices. 


All services. 


Lodge. Gardener’s house. Three cottages. Garage. 





Stabling. T.T. Home Farm. 


OVER 80 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 


auto EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS — “eo 


36, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 














LOVELY KINGSTON GORSE, WEST SUSSEX SURREY COTTAGE WITH 5 or 19 ACRES 
LUXURY HOUSE WITH NEARLY 2 ACRES TWO MILES LINGFIELD, ONE HOUR LONDON 
| 
| Pore pine “ Living room 19 ft. x 13 ft. 
| Spacious hall, reception 5 
rooms, 4 principal bed- with inglenook fireplace, 
rooms, 3 staff bedrooms, kitchen, 3 bedrooms and 


solarium, 3 bathrooms and 


excellent domestic offices. bathroom. Main electric 


light and power, cesspool 


Oak strip flooring and drainage. Co.’s__—- water. 
doors. Central heating. 

SMALL FARMERY with 
Main soos. Double dairy, cowties for 8, loose 
emg eae box, 4 pigsties. Food allo- 


cation for pig and poultry. 





Beautifully laid out grounds with fully stocked walled gardens, hard tennis court. 
* ™ Access to private beach. VACANT POSSESSION 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES, £7,000; OR WITH 19 ACRES AND 
Sole Agents: EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS, as above, and SYMMONS & POLDEN, TWO COTTAGES 
54, Chapel Road, Worthing. Apply: EDWARD S¥yMMONS & PARTNERS, as above. 


| FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central Established 1799 * Telegrame : 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS “Farebrother, London.” 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 




















“BURY HOUSE,” BALDOCK, HERTS. 


In a quiet situation convenient for station and buses. 


Exceptionally interesting medium-sized GARAGE. STABLING. 


PERIOD RESIDENCE COTTAGE. 


CHARMING WALLED GARDEN. 


FOUR PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, DRESS- 

ING ROOM, 2 SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


IN ALL ABOUT ¥% ACRE 


Freehold for Sale by Auction (unless pre- 
viously sold by private treaty) at The Sun 
Hotel, Hitchin, on Tuesday, June 8, 1948, 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. at 5 p.m. 





Solicitors: Messrs. LEWIS & LEWIS & GISBORNE & CO., 10, 11 and 12, Ely Place, Holborn, E.C.1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


“tsasmrews*  BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY co 
Offers Invited prior to Auction for 
A LOVELY QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
ADJACENT TO WINDSOR FOREST 


An unspoilable position a mile from the Great Park 

and 1} miles from Ascot Racecourse—the most 

sought-after district _o Berkshire, 25 miles from 
ndon. 


The House, of toned red brick with leaded casements, 

has been beautifully restored and appointed. Fine 

lounge over 27 ft. long, dining room with beamed 

wagon-head ceiling, study (or servant’s bedroom), 

4 main bedrooms (basins h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, 
compact offices. 











ELECTRICITY AND ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
Garage for 2 cars. A charming garden, 


ABOUT AN ACRE FREEHOLD 


_i 


Particulars from the Auctioneers: WELLESLEY- 

Smith & Co., 17, Blagrave Street, Reading (Tel. 

Reading 4112’ and 2920); BENTALL, HORSLEY AND 

BaLDRY, 184, Brompton Road, London, 8.W.3 
(Tel.: Kensington 0152-3). 
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ancevanon so. LONBON, Ww. WILSON & CO. —— ae 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS OXON. CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE PICKED POSITION IN BERKS 
Easy reach main line station. Outskirts of Henley-on-Thames, easy reach of station and shops. Adjoining National Trust Land and close to main line station. 








Al: 
te is, 


Atha 


4 in 
/ aN of 





CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE The House is built of red brick and surrounded by a manent FITTED ap yy oe IN 
Beautifully appointed and in first-rate order. Seven beds. matured garden partly walled. HE OLD-WORLD STY 


(basins), 2 baths., 3 reception. Main electric light. Garage. See aaa “ie east er" Garage = Five Slain with basins, 2 neaenetiiy a lounge 























Cottage. ; hall, 2 reception rooms. Main services. Central heating. 
stabling block. di il t 
£7,500 WITH 4 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION An outstanding small property. 
Opportunity to secure a barga’ Inspected and recommended by WILson & Co., 23, Mount FOR SALE WITH 10 ACRES 
Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount’ Street, W.1. Street, W.1. Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
WATTS & SON roomrote? ~—wWr MARTIN & POLE 
< : WITH 
WOKINGHAM, BERKS. Tel.: 777 MARKET PLACE, READING.  Tel.: 2374 
HANTS—BERKS BORDERS BETWEEN FINCHAMPSTEAD AND OLD WORLD EVERSLEY 
HESTON HOUSE, FINCHAMPSTEAD A REALLY SUPERB MODERN RESIDENCE in absolutely first-class condition 
A Modern House of exquisite charm a eae P + eran etapa ep — cl ~ ee A Dawber. ae prin- 
i i idst it: beautiful surroundings and delightfully placed cipa rooms ressing rooms athrooms, 3 excellent reception rooms and lounge 
Renting Gay ee ee Ps hall, GARDENER'S COTTAGE. GREENHOUSE. THREE GARAGES and beau. 
tiful grounds including hard tennis court and paddock. INALLABOUT 10 ACRES. 
Seven bedrooms, 3 bath- —Full details from Watts & Son. 
rooms, 3 excellent reception 
rooms. Central heating. WINDSOR FOREST 
Garages for 3, loose box. A DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE ideally situated and perfectly 
Gardens of infinite charm, secluded. Seven principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, attractive 
mostly in their natural style nee pe 3 o—- soos. eats o—- of about 4 ACRES. A further Po =. 14 
with woodland glades, car- cres o' nd and also a -R cou purchased in addition 
pets of bulbs, rock-strewn if required. PRICE 7,500 QUINEAS.—Apply Watts & Son. 
banks, lawns and_ rose 
garden. Perfect seclusion NORTH DEVON—7 MILES OF OKEHAMPTON 
ensured by a surrounding A CHOICE DAIRY AND STOCK-REARING HOLDING OF NEARLY 
belt of woodland. 


40 ACRES bounded by a trout stream. SUBSTANTIAL HOUSE with 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 poougtion. rooms, dairy and fine buildings, including tie ups for 14. VACANT 
) ~ Coe eee aes age kh NCU ga TRNCRED 

so available almost opposi AN CHED 
Auction Sale at Wokingham on June 22, 1948. COTTAGE with 3 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms and about 1 ACRE, in addition to 


In all about 12 ACRES 








Illustrated particulars from the Solicitors: Messrs. REYNOLDS & HEWITT, 15, Avenue 35 ACRES which are let to Lady Day 1950 at £60 p.a. VACANT POSSESSION 
Road, Bournemouth; or the Auctioneers: Messrs. WATTS & SON of house and garden.—Full details from Watts & SON. 


Ln 


ee Es LOFTS & WARNER 8 OO ES 


By direction of the Lord Hothfield, D.S.O. 











WESTMORLAND 
10 miles from Alston, 15 miles from Middleton-in-Teesdale, 35 miles from Appleby. 
The attractive furnished Shooting Lodge known as 
MOORHOUSE, NEAR APPLEBY 
Comprising 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom (annexe of 2 further rooms). Central heating. Ample outbuildings. Two cottages. 
THE WELL-KNOWN GROUSE MOOR 
on Knock Fell, Dunn Fell and part of Dufton Fell (being part of the Pennine Range), providing first-rate sporting over about 20,000 ACRES 
Together with fishing in the Tees and Trout Beck. 
TO BE SOLD 
Apply: Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Gro. 3056). 


aa ea M. STANFORD & SON Tel. : $165 (3 lines) 











DEDHAM LODGE. ESSEX/SUFFOLK BORDER. 7 MILES COLCHESTER , “ HOSPYTTS,” GREAT HORKESLEY 
Constable’s Country. On high 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE en a pyc Phy “os 
in good decorative repair pAb on {"~ oe 75 gm 
throughout. Three reception A CHARMING JACOBEAN 


Tooms, servants’ hall, excellent 


domestic offices (Aga), 7 bed- COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 


~ of great historical interest, full 
Sls cuoaigie’ sad contest of old oak and original charac- 
heating. Three-car garage. teristics, 5 bed, 2 reception, 
Good outbuildings. Lovely een oe. poco 7 
timbered grounds including hy igh, 3 ten uate) Pra 
water. Well-kept matured 


terraced garden woodland : 
ox oes sada ° grounds beautifully timbered ; 
“y a é ered =“ agent, == wide sweeping lawns; prolific 


SIX ACRES” vegetable garden, fruit trees, 
| in all TWO ACR 
VACANT POSSESSION. For Sale by Auction June 15, 1948. 


Es 
VACANT POSSESSION. For Sale by Auction June 15, 1948. 
HARROW, PINNER CORRY & co RRY CHALFONT ST. PETER 


and BEACONSFIELD and RICKMANSWORTH 
20, LOWNDES STREET, S.W.1. SLOane 0436 (3 lines 

















The undermentioned properties are selected from those sold by Messrs. Corry & Corry’s widespread organisation during the past few months 








RANDS, Stansted, Essex. THE WOODLANDS, Ansdell, Lancs. TANERA MORE, Hindhead, Surrey. PULLABROOK HOUSE, Bovey Tracey 
nm a ies. ioe . Devon. 
WARREN LODGE, Pinner, Middx. WINDY RIDGE, Littlé Chalfont, Bucks. | KEEPERS COTTAGE, Welwyn, Herts. a 
MARTINHOE COTTAGE, Gerrards Cross, TS Pee =: SANHEAT, Denham, Bucks. 
Bucks. CARGEN, Rickmansworth, Herts. 6, QUEENS TERRACE, Windsor, Berks. MEADOWBROOK, Cowley, Middx. 
mcm hear pce Pee ee ee THE SLMS, Kenton, Midéx. AVOCA, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 
, Portslade, Sussex. LYN€LIFF, Harrow Weald, Middx. TRYSTDENE, High Wycombe, Bucks. yr Pi i 
St. OSWALD'S LODGE, Sevenoaks, Kent. | 1... on chatfont St. Peter, Buck : ier iatdl ene acid brgemob een ot ; 
CANE END ESTATE, Reading, Berks r. , Chalfon . Peter, Bucks. DENECROFT, Rickmansworth, Herts. GAME FARM HOUSE, Bovingdon, Herts. 
(acted for purchaser). DEVERON, Bushey, Herts. HOMESTEAD, Stanmore, Middx. WOODLANDS, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 








There is a large unsatisfied demand for Country Properties of all descriptions and Corry & Corry would be pleased to receive details of available properties, 
including London Residences. 
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wate JOHN D. WOOD & CO “G0 tne) 
London.” Pa - (10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


By direction of Executors. 
WYASTON, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 
A DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE 





SUFFOLK 
9 miles from Stowmarket. 
A PLEASANT COUNTRY PROPERTY 
on the outskirts of a village. 
Hall, 5 reception rooms, 


9 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 staff bed- 


Containing lounge hall, 3 
reception, 7 rooms, 2 
bathrooms, domestic offices. 


rooms. 
Main electric light. Excel- COMPLETE CENTRAL 
lent water. Central heating. HEATING ALL MAIN 
Good stabling and garages. SERVICES. 
Cottage (let). Bungalow. Garage. Lovely terraced 


Matured pleasure grounds garden and paddock. 


naturally laid out. Excel- 

lent walled kitchen garden 

with glass. Well-timbered 
parkland. 


In all about 29 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE £10,000 
Agents: WOODWARD & WoopwakD, Stowmarket (Tel. 21); Joun D. Woop anp Co 
23, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Mayfair 6341). (81,344) 


Sy ee See. NR. HAMPTON COURT, READILY 
CHALFONT ST. GILES, BUCKS ACCESSIBLE TO LONDON 


On a bus route and under 4 mile from station with excellent Y 


service to Ke — F 
alen 4 mile, 


NEARLY 3 ACRES 


Magnificent distant views. 





For Sale privately or by Auction in June, 1948. 


Joint Auctioneers: Mr. RODERICK T. INNES, The Cross, Creweereee, Susie, and 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, . 








By direction of the Countess of Yarborough. 

TO BE SOLD 
THE ISLAND ESTATE OF 
-GRULINE, MULL 


Tobermory 9 miles. Situated in the most 
picturesque part of the island. 





THIS CHARMING MODERN HOUSE in delightful 
well-kept grounds sloping to picturesque stretch of the 
River Mole. 11 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
BALLROOM. HEATED SWIMMING POOL. COTTAGE. 
In all about 174% ACRES 
For Sale by Auction in the summer, if not sold 
privately. 
HATCHWELLS, LTD., 62, Clarence St., Kin 
Surrey; and JOHN D. Woop & & Co., 23, 





WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN HOUSE 


IN ALL 3,500 ACRES. 
beg 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 


rincipal ery 3 bathrooms. Secondary residence 
‘ooms. HOME FARM. SEVERAL COTTAGES. 
voy = timber. Light and power from Hydro Electric Plant. 
Salmon and sea trout fishing, brown trout in Hill Loch, deer 
stalking, rough shooting. Altogether a most attractive resi- 
dential, agricultural and sporting estate. Particulars from 





Three reception rooms, 7 ms, 2 bathrooms. Gas- 
fired central heating. All main services. wr cottage. 
Easily maintained gardens of about 2 A’ 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
by Auction on June 29, at Ethorpe Hotel, Gerrards 
ross, unless sold privately. 
Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square vas) 


ston-on-Thames, 
erkeley Square, 














3138) London, W.1.. (20, 854) Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 8q.,London,W.1. 
enti,  CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON —gxiiistien 


42, Castie Street, SHREWSBURY 
1, imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 





FROGMORE, PONTSHILL, Nr. ROSS-ON-WYE 


COMFORTABLE GEORGIAN HOUSE in lovely 
situation. Three reception, 7 bed., bathrooms. 


Central heating. Esse cooker. Stabling, garages, farmery. 
Cottage could be formed. Deli il iy L-world ounds. 
Orchard and paddock. Inall10 ION. 


Privately or by Auction ry pit ape pte 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 


TAUNTON, YEOVIL £5,650 


DELIGHTFUL LITTLE LABOUR SAVING MOD- 
ERN HOUSE. Ideally situated, overlooking private 
park. Close large village, one large living room (divisible), 
perfect kitchen (Esse), bed., all mains. Beautiful 
very productive gardens, 1% “ACRES. 
yp aan ee, & Sie, Cheltenham (as 
above). 





NEAR WANTAGE, W. BERKS £6,000 


DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED 17TH-CENTURY 

FARMHOUSE with garden and paddock. South 
aspect. Short drive. Three reception rooms (2 large), 
cloakroom, modern offices, 4 bed., bathroom. Main ser- 
vices. Garage and buildings. POSSESSION.—Apply 
at once: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chelten- 
ham (as above). 





NEWBURY-HUNGERFORD AREA £11,000 


LOVELY EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE, beautifully 
situated. Three rece os 6-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
small servants’ suite with bat! throom. Main electricity and 





BETWEEN OXFORD & AYLESBURY £5,250 


DEAL MODERNISED COTTAGE-RESIDENCE, 
high up, lovely district, in pretty village, glorious view. 
Three rec., 4 bed., very g bathroom. Main elec. and 


WINCHESTER DISTRICT £5,500 


mMesrT ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE in very pretty village with garden and pad- 
dock, 2 ACRES. Square hall, 2 good reception, 4 bedrooms, 








water. Central heating. Garages, stables. Old grounds. | water. Central heat. UNDER AN ACRE. A most | bathroom. Main services. Garage. Low rates. N ear 
7% ACRES.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, delightful property.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND station and bus. Recommended.—Sole Agents: CHAM- 
1, Imperial Square, Cheltenham. HARRISON, 1, Imperial Square, Cheltenham. BERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 
WINCHESTER AREA £9,000 £3,900 9 MILES S.W. OF TAUNTON | BETWEEN BUDE & CLOVELLY £9,500 
HOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY. Lovely 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE in pretty village. MODERNISED FARMHOUSE, entirely renovated, in 














Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms (2 large), 8 bed., 3 lovely situation facing south. Three rec., 4-5 bed., country. In grounds of 6 ACRES. Four reception, 
bathrooms. Main services. Central heating. Stable. bath., old part of house would make extra rooms. Elec. It. 10 bed (4 h. and c.), 2 bath., Esse cooker. Electric It. 
Garages. Cottage. Nice old grounds 24% ACRES,—Sole Farmery and buildings. Garden and orchard. Just in Central heat. Cottage. Buildings. Quick sale desired.— 
Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & Hanaason, 1, market.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chelten- CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham 
Imperial Square, Cheltenham. ham (as above). (as above). 

S. W. SANDERS, ’ T. S. SANDERS, 
RUMSEY & RUMSEY —_ SANDERS bw 


COUNTRY DEPT.: 111, OLD CHRISTCHURCH RD., BOURNEMOUTH. Tel.: 7080 FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels.: Sidmouth 41 and 109 








(5 lines), 11 OFFICES : HANTS, DORSET, CHANNEL ISLANDS AND NEAR BY. and at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 
ORSET. Near Lyme Regis. Views. Modern. 2 ACRES. Three bed., 2 recep., SIDMOUTH 
D garage. All services. £5,600. (C/437) 3 minutes sea. 





A NICELY SECLUDED SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
All main services. Two sitting and 4 bedrooms. 


EARLY POSSESSION. £4,250 


JERSEY, BEAUMONT. Views close to sea. 3 miles from St. Helier. Delightful 

modern House replete with up-to-date equipment. Four beds (basins), 2 staff beds, 
2 reception, hall, cloa! 
new carpets, curtains, refrigerator and other items. 


m, central heating. Garage and charming garden. Including 
£12,500. 








SIDMOUTH 
A MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
with charming garden and paddock. 
3% ACRES IN ALL 


Inet lst NEAR ST. HELIER. On a Country Estate, choice of several new Houses 
of distinctly pleasing architectural character, built under architect’s — 
our beds, 2 reception, garages, garden, and land as required. FROM &6, 














NEw FOREST. Near Bournemouth. —_ b gpeund, 6 ACRES. Property of Three reception and 7 bedrooms. Main services. 
architectural merit. Six bed., 3 recep. 500. (C/A/43) FREEHOLD £12,500 
EVON, EAST. Magnificent position overlooking sea and golf course. Close to 
D small town, Excellent yachting. Suitable private or business. Eight bed., 5 WEST DORSET 
recep. Cottage. Very lovely garden, glass. ONE ACRE. £10,500. (C/A/134) Near an attractive village. 





Suitable for private occupation or as guest house. 
AN INTERESTING GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
with 3 sitting and 8 bedrooms. Ample outbuildings, 2 ACRES ground. 
£8,750 FREEHOLD 


NEW FOREST. Near Burley. Delightful position, well appointed. Five bed, 

2 bathrooms, 3 reception, 3 ACRES with paddock. Only just available. £8,750. 
—RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Country Department, 111, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 
mouth (Tel. 7080). | 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.1.C.8., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.L 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON —BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY RB. FOX, F.R.1.C.8., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COA, F.R.1.C.S., A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKTS. A. KILVINGTON. 





By direction of the Misses Cooper-Dean. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Two miles from Hambledon, 16 miles from Winchester, 20 miles from Southampton, 14 miles from Portsmouth, 58 miles from London. 
THE IMPORTANT AND ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


STOKE WOOD HOUSE ESTATE 


compactly situate in the midst of the most delightful 
country in the county and including 


THE MODERATE-SIZED RESIDENCE, 
STOKE WOOD HOUSE 


commanding extensive country views in charming 
seclusion yet conveniently placed within easy reach 
of important towns and the South Coast. Fight bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception fooms, cloakroom, 
servants’ sitting rvom, excellent domestic offices. 


Own electricity. Telephone. Good water supply. 
Garages, stabling, outhouses, farmery. Beautiful 
well-kept pleasure gardens with lawns, rose garden 
and rockeries. Kitchen garden. Two cottages. 


Bungalow. Entrance lodge. Paddocks. 


zee choice Mixed Farms comprising: WALLOPS 

OOD FARM with excellent residence, 2 sets of 

ao buildings and 11 cottages: BUSHEY DOWN 

FARM with residence, farm buildings and 6 cottages; 

BROOKS FARM with otc farm buildings and one 
cottage. 


Two other cottages. Woodlands. Plantations. 
The estate extends to an area of about 


1,774 ACRES 


Vacant Possession of Stoke Wood House, grounds 
and gardens, woodlands and of properties in hand, 
will be given on completion of the purchase. 

To be Sold by Auction as a whole or in 6 Lots at 
Holy Trinity Church Hatl, Fareham, on 
Thursday, June 24, 1948. 

Solicitors: Messrs. RAWLINS, Davy & WELIS, Hinton 

Chambers, Hinton Road, Bournemouth. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing; Surveyors: Messrs. PINK & ARNOLD, Wickham, Hants. 





CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying a very favoured position midway between and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
sea shore and shops and a short walking distance from the well-known Parkstone Golf Links 
and the beautiful Poole Harbour. 

23, FLAGHEAD ROAD, CANFORD CLIFPS 
A beautifully fitted ‘and substantially erec ted Frechold Residence standing well back 
from the road and facing the south. 

The accommodation, arranged on two floors only. 

Comprises 7 bedrooms (6 
with basins h. and ¢.), 2 
fitted bathrooms, entrance 
hall, 3 good reception rooms, 
gentlemen’s cloakroom, 
maids’ sitting room, kitchen 
and exeellent domestic 
offices. Wine cellar. Central 
heating. All main services. 
Garage. Heated greenhouse. 


Charmingly arranged gar- 

dens and grounds forming a 

particular feature of the 

property and including a 

number of flowering shrubs 

and bushes, lawns, sunk 
rock garden 


Full bearing fruit trees, herbaceous border and rose beds, and small jioten garden, the 
whole extending to an area of ABOUT ONE ACR 
VACANT POSSESSION on completion of the > + all 
To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
Thursday, June 10, 1948 (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. HEKBEKT SMITH & CO., 62, London Wall, London, E.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons. 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 
Branch Offices, and at Southampton, brighton and Worthing. 





FAVOURITE WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying a secluded position in delightful countryside 4 mile Fontwell Racecourse. 
Barnham Station 1% miles. Chichester 6 miles. Racing and golf at Goodwood 5 miles. 
London 60 miles. 


THE CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
is approached by a gravelled drive and is in excellent order throughout. 


Six principal (basins h. and Beers: 
c.), and 3 secondary bed- gies 
rooms, bathroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, excellent self- 
contained domestic offices. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER, SEPTIC 

TANK DRAINAGE, 
Most attractive pleasure 
grounds including lawn 
tennis court and orchard. 

SMALL FARMERY 

ATTACHED 

with cowhouse for 6, 
stabling, garage for 3 cars, 
and useful outbuildings. 
Three excellent paddocks, 


IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 
PRICE £13,500 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





Of particular appeal to those requiring comfortable home adjacent to a yachting centre combined with an attractive investment. 


LYMINGTON, HANTS. 


Opposite pier and overlooking the Lymington River. Close to harhour for yachting and within easy reach of the New Forest. 17 miles from Bournemouth, and 174 miles from Southampton 


The imposing and attractive detached Freehold 
Property 


“BLAKES HOUSE,”’’ 
WALHAMPTON, LYMINGTON 


arranged as 


SIX VERY SUPERIOR SELF-CONTAINED 
FLATS 


Five flats are let and produce an income of 
£1,149/10/- per annum. 


VACANT POSSESSION of the charming Ground 
Floor Flat which contains 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 


panelled lounge 22 ft. by 17 ft. 7 in., dining room 21 

ft. 6 in. by 20 ft. 3 in., and complete offices. Very 

tastefully decorated. Central heating. Main elec- 

tricity, gas and water supplies. Modern drainage. 
Garage for 4 cars. 


Beautiful secluded grounds extending to about 
3 ACRES 
with well-stocked kitchen and fruit gardens. 


To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, 
Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on Thursday, June 
24, 1948, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors : Messrs. MooRE & BLATCH, 38, High Street, Lymington. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel. : Bournemouth 6300; and 
Messrs. JACKMAN & MASTERS, 53, High Street, Lymington. 





TWO OUTSTANDING FREEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCES AT BOURNEMOUTH 


IN THE HEART OF THE LOVELY TALBOT 
WOODS 


Five beds (h. and c.), dress- 

ing room, bathroom, 3 re- 

ception rooms, compact 

offices. Matured garden. 
Good garage. 


Solicitors: 
Messrs. C. G. LESTER AND 
WRvssELL, Bournemouth. 





IN THE UPPER PLEASURE GARDENS: BARELY A 
STONE’S THROW FROM THE SQUARE 


Four bed (h. and c.), bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, 
kitchen and offices. Small 
garden. Garage space. 


Solicitors: 
Messrs. HOWE & HARVEY, 
Bournemouth. 


To be Sold by Auction at Bournemouth, June 24, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless sold previously: offers invited). 
Tilustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth: or from the Solicitors. 





Bournemouth 6300 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
“ Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London” 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 














vy eserucana PART OF ESSEX. About 1 hour Town c.4 





First-rate social and sporting district. 


A GENUINE QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


Large hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, complete offices, 7 lavatories. 


CO.’8 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. EXCELLENT WATER. 
AGA COOKER. 

GARAGE. SMAIL COTTAGE. 
USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


Beautiful grounds with many fine trees. Large lawns. 
Fish pond. Smal] island, bounded by a river affording 
boating and fishing. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Stronglv recommended and inspected bv the Sole Agents: HARRODS L'TD., 34-38, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Te/.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806), 





THE HOLDYNGE, ALDWICK AVENUE, 
BOGNOR REGIS c.3 


Direct access from own sea frontage to private beach. 


CHARMING MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


Specially designed to pro- 
vide an old-world interior; 
all the principal rooms have 
full south aspect with sea 
views. Lounge hall, 3 re- 
ception, 6 bed., 2 bath., 
2 garages. Co.'s services, 


Fascinating gardens with 
gond kitchen garden. small 
spinney and sea shore plot 
opposite affording pleasant 
promenade. 


Auction June 28 next, at Bognor (unless previously sold privately). 
Auctioneers: Messrs. TREGEAR & SONS, F.A.I., Aldwick Road, Bognor Regis (Tel. 1771), 
and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensinyton 

1490. Extn. 807), 








NORFOLK. HANDY FOR NORWICH AND BUNGAY 
A CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE c.4 
Commanding some of the finest views in the county. 

Containing entrance hall, 

3 good reception rooms, 

7 bedrooms, basins h. and 


¢., 2 bithrooms, usual 
offices. Co.’s electric light. 


Excellent water. Central 
eating. 


Garage for 2 cars. Stabling. 


Beautiful grounds’ with 

stately trees, flagstone ter- 

race, lily pool, tennis court. 

Excellent orchard. Pad- 
dock, etc. 

IN ALL ABOUT 7, ACRES. ONLY £9,500 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by Harrops LTpD., 34-36, Hans mney Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensinaton 1490. Extn, 


ON A CORNISH SAILING ESTUARY c.2 


Standing high, facing south. panoramic views. 
FINE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 








Four reception, 7  bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ 
sitting room. 

Main services. 
Garage, 


Sub-tropical gardens and 
grounds, of about 2 ACRES 


Freehold £12,000. 


Vacant Possession. 





HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 
Eatn, 809), 





VALUABLE FREEHOLD GUEST HOUSE. For Sale as a going concern 


PILGRIMS, GOMSHALL, NR. GUILDFORD _B.P. 


In the charming village surrounded by some of the finest av in the Home Counties. 
Buses stop outside. Station 4 mile. 


wR 





Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 9 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Main services. 





Large garage (3 good rooms 
and bath over). 


Lovely matured gardens, 
hard tennis court, kitchen 
garden, etc. 


About 24, ACRES 


For Sale privately or 
Auction June 22, 1948. 


Solicitors: Messrs. W. H. HocsE & Son, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Auctioneers: awe Ltp., 34-36, Hans Crescent. Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 818). 





16 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN c.1 
Superh position with magnificent views to Ranmore Common, Bor an4 Leith Hilla. 
IMPOSING 


RESIDENCE 


Suitable for private resi- 

dence. hotel, school, etc. 

Central hall, 3 reeeption, 

billiard room, 12 bed, 3 
bath. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Exeellent lodge. Garage 
(rooms over). Terraced 
gardens and grounds, fine 
specimen trees, kitchen 
garden, small lake. 





ABOUT 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD £15,000. VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LT0., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightbridge, S.W.1.' 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn, 810.) 





OLD INN COTTAGE, PIDDINGTON, NR. BICESTER 


Close to the village in unspoilt country. Station 1 mile. c.4 
I6th-CENTURY COTTAGE WITH ORIGINAL BROAD OAK FLOORS 


Oven fireplaces, ete., skil- 
fully converted® and en- 
larged. Lounge hall, 2 
recention, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Main electric 
light and power. 
Co.’s water. Modern drain- 
age. Garage 2-3. 
Cowhouse for 4. 
Attractive garden, kitchen 
garden and grass orchard. 


In all over 1 ACRE 
Possession. Freehold. 


For Sale privately or 
Auction June 22 next. 


Solicitors: Messrs. TURPIN & WALKER, 2, Eldon Chambers, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 


Auctioneers: HArRops Ltp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kenxinaton 1490. Extn. 806). 


RURAL HERTS c.3 
CHARMING 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Amidst unspoilt surroundings. In splendid order throughout, 








A house of character, oak 
beams and other character- 
istics. 

Three reception, 5  bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 
CO.’8 ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
GARAGE. 
Old-world garden’ with 
lawns, herbaceous borders, 
kitchen garden, fruit trees. 
In all about 1. ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Inspected and rec ee by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensinaton 1490. Ext rin, 807). 


WEAVERS, MERSTHAM, SURREY _ By/c.2 


Completely unspoilt country only 20 miles London. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY PICTURESQUE TUDOR RESIDENCE 
skilfully modernised and added to. 


Entrance hall, 3 reception 
rooms and garden room, 
7 bedrooms (all basins h. 
and c.), 4 bathrooms. Main 
electric light, power, water. 
Modern drainage. Garage 
for 2, cowhouse 3, etc. 
Lovely matured gardens 
and grounds, hard tennis 
court, pasture, ete. About 
4 ACRES (adjoining field 
5 acres can also be rented). 
Freehold. 
Vacant Possession. 


Sale privately or Auction 
July 20 next. 








Solicitors: Messrs. ALLEN & OVERY, 43-46, Threadneedle St., E.C.2. Auctioneers: 
Harrops LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 "(Tel.: Kensinyton 1490. 
;Eztn. 809). Surrey Office: 8-9, Station Approach, West bytleet ( Byfleet 149). 
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THE ESTATE HOUSE, Maidenhead 
MAIDENHEAD » F.AL. 2033-4 
CHETWODE, MAIDENHEAD 
WILLOW HEDGE, BOURNE END THICKET GORSEWAYS, PINKNEYS GREEN 
A SECLUDED COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE | THIS DELIGHTFUL CHARACTER HOUSE with | Immediately bordering and overlooking the common. 
with 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, lounge | 7 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Garages. | Four bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom 3 reception 
hall, sun parlour. ——+- Fan — Central Cottage and flat. 24% ACRES grounds. Allin perfectorder. | Toms. Double garage. Pretty garden. All in excellent order. 
heating. erfect order ‘oughout. ‘or Sale privately or by Public Aucti h i 
For Sale privately or by Public Auction in June next. ‘ © possesion. a vispbkeuevines: tecaiedlibed tapilbtiecs te: manages ee 
Illustrated’ particulars from Auctioneers: CYRIL JONES, | Illustrated particulars from Auctioneers: CyRIL JONES, Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: CYRIL JONES, 
F.A.I1., as above. F.A.I., as above. F.A.L., as above. 








AUCTIONS 


By order of Exors. of W. P. Higham, deceased. 
“ EDGE O’ BEYOND,” HYTHE, 
KENT COAST 
Architect-built modern Detached Freehold 
Residence, 300 ft. up, commanding uninter- 
rupted views over English Channel, quiet yet 
not isolated position. Four rooms (basins), 
bathroom, 2 fine reception, annexe, cloaks, 
excellent offices. Garage for 3 with flat of 4 
rooms and bathroom. 1 acres grounds. 
Central heating. Oak joinery throughout. 
Electricity, gas, Corporation water, modern 
drainage. Vacant Possession. Auction, 
Hythe, June 23, 1948 (unless previously sold). 
. R. CHILD, F.A.I. 

17/19, High Street, Hythe, Kent. "Phone 6649. 


TO YACHTSMEN AND SHIP-LOVERS 
PORTISHEAD 


North Somerset Coast, 11 miles Bristol. 
Unique position with shipping passing 
immediately in front of property. Distinctive 
and exceptionally attractive detached Marine 
Residence, 

“ THE SALTINGS ” 
Conveniently arranged accommodation: 3 
reception rooms, 4-5 bedrooms (basins h. and 
c.), 3 bathrooms (h. and c.), conservatory, 
recreation room, modern domestic offices, and 
excellent gardener’s flat. Garage for 3, stable, 
etc. Pleasant well-kept and secluded grounds 
1} acres with private foreshore. Residence 
extensively modernised under architect's 
supervision, expensively appointed and in 
good condition. Main services. Central 
heating. Vacant Possession. 

DAWES, SON & HODDELL 
will offer by Auction (unless previously sold) 
upon premises, Thursday, June 17, 1948, 
at 3 p.m. Illustrated particulars from Auc- 
tioneers, Six Ways, Clevedon, Som. (Tel. 22), 
or Solicitors: Day & SON, St. Ives, Hunts. 
(Tel. 2244). 


SUSSEX-KENT BORDERS 
Gentleman’s Pleasure and Profit Farm on 
southern slope commanding panoramic views. 

TRAFFORD food BENENDEN, 











Three rec., 7 bed., bath., etc., modern con- 
veniences, Aga cooker. Excellent cottage and 
farm buildings. 33 acres suitable for small 
pedigree herd or fruit growing. Generous 
ultry ration. Freehold for Sale by Auction 
uly 2, 1948. Details from Auctioneers: 
MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY 
8, Quarry Street, Guildford. “Phone 2992/3. 


WEST SOMERSET 
Two miles from Bishops Lydeard, 7 miles from 
Taunton, and 17 miles from Minehead. The 
exceptionally charming Freehold Residential 
Property known as 
THE OLD MANOR HOUSE, 
COMBE FLOREY 

(reputed to date from the 15th century). 
Entrance hall, the Tudor Hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 ‘ooms, bathroom, usual domestic 
offices, garage, stable, 3 cottages. Main water 
and electricity. Modern drainage. Telephone. 
Tennis lawn, attractive gardens, meadow land 
with small trout stream. bout 7 acres. 
Vacant Possession. For Sale by Auction by 
c. R. MORRIS, SONS PEARD 
at the Wyndham Hall, Taunton, on Wednes- 
day, June 16, 1948, at 3.30 p.m. Illustrated 
particulars from the Auctioneers, North Curry, 
Taunton, and 6A, Hammet Street, Taunton. 


FOR SALE 


Essex NEAR SUFFOLK BORDER 

3 miles from Colchester. Charming old, 
world House, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
kitchen with Aga cooker, bathroom, ete. Main 
electricity and water. Telephone. Two 
arages. Pig styes. 1? acres including gar- 
en and paddock. Bus and village shops 
4 minutes’ walk. Immediate possession. 
Price £5,000.—Box 567. 


SSEX. 113 acres of land for sale. Good 

fruit and seed growing land in the Tiptree 
district. No buildings or house, but wonderful 
building site overlooking the country for 
miles. High elevation and out of the frost 
area. All alongside hard road. 35 miles from 
London, 10 from Colchester and Chelmsford. 
Good shooting and hunting with three packs. 
Electric light and main water near. For the 
,ow price of £50 an acre.—Box 679. 














FOR SALE 


ESTATE AGENTS 





ROYDON. Without question the finest 

available property. Imposing detd., dble. 
ftd., easily run and compact two-floor Res. 
standing in 1 acre; quiet positn.; 5 mins. 
E. and W. Stns. Good suite 4 large and 2 
smaller bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
clk. rm., 2 spacious and 1 smaller reception 
rooms. Replete offices. Good structural and 
dec. cond. All main services. Detd. garage 
and stabling—could easily convert for gar- 
dener. Freehold £8,500. V.P.—Sole Agent: 
Crcr A. BENDALL, 34, Station Rd., Croydon. 
DUMFRIESSHIRE. For Sale, a desir- 

able, Agricultural and Residential Estate 
extending to 2,000 acres. Moderately sized 





Residence, pleasantly situated overlooking 
the River Esk. Electric light and central 
heating. Cottages. Stabling. Garage and 


flower and vegetable gardens The Home Farm 
is mostly hill pasture carrying sheep and 
cattle. Quite good fishing and shooting. 
Fuller particulars from the undersigned, who 
will receive offers. ANDREW OLIVER & Son, 
Ltp., Estate Agents, Hawick. 
ASLEMERE, just over 1 mile from the 
station on bus routes. Very charming 
Period Residence in lovely garden. Just avail- 
able. Good order. Six bed., 1 dressing, 2 
bath., 3 reception rooms, usual offices. All 
main services, including drainage. Central 
heating. Garage. 2 acres. Old-world garden. 
Price £8,500. Possession end of August.— 
Strongly recommended by Sole Agents: 
CunitT & WEsT, Haslemere (Tel. 680), and at 
Farnham, Dorking, Effingham and Hindhead. 
(H.219) . 
ENT (NEAR SEVENOAKS). Pleasant 
old Farm-house situated in rural sur- 
roundings with delightful open views over 
unspoiled countryside in green belt area. Six 
ms, 3 reception rooms, large domestic 
offices, modern services. To be sold with 
either 14 or 44 acres of adjoining land; vacant 
cottage is available if required. Freehold 
price £7,750 or offers (with vacant possession). 
—PATTULLO & VINSON, Sevenoaks. 
E. SUSSEX COAST. Interesting, 
* Georgian modernised detached House 
lovely position outskirts coastal resort with 
nd views. Perfect for Private Hotel, Tea 
ardens, Riding Stables, Breeding Kennels. 
Four reception, sun verandah, 8 bed with 
basins, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main 
services. Two cottages. Garages. Stables. 
Garden house, etc. Gardens, lawns and 
meadows of 7 acres. Bargain, £8,500 freehold 
for quick sale.—Box 564. 
SOUTH HAYLING. Of interest to Yachts- 
men. } mile yachting basin, 3 miles 
Havant with frequent express train service to 
London. Picturesque 14th-century Farm- 
house carefully restored and modernised with 
all period features. Cloakroom, lounge hall, 
3 recep., 5 beds (4 with basins), 2 baths., 
domestic offices. Central heating. Main 
electricity and water. 15th-century Granary 
forming summer-house. Garage. Pleasant and 
inexpensive garden, in all 4 acre. Freehold 
£7,000.—CurRTIS & WESTON, Bank Chambers, 
Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261. 
QURREY (25 minutes Waterloo). Superb 
Modern White House with large rooms, oak 
floors, part central heating, etc. Delightful 
position in private road lined with wide grass 
verges, flowering trees and shrubs. 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 large reception, kitchen-breakfast 
room, tiled offices. Brick-built garage and 
workshop. Summer-house. Immaculate gar- 
den about half an acre with permanent open 
outlook over pleasure gardens. Freehold 
£5,950.—Inspected and recommended by 
Moore & Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton. 
*Phone: Wallington 2606. (Folio 5360) 




















NORTHUMBERLAND. To let on lease, 

Mansion House, modernised and in 
excellent order, with outbuildings and 4 acres 
of grounds. The accommodation, which is on 
two floors, includes 5 reception rooms, usual 
offices, 10 principal bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, 
6 secondary bedrooms. Central heating is 
installed also electric light and power. Modern 
drainage. Telephone, etc. Near village and 
a few miles from market town. Orders to 
view and further particulars may be obtained 
from R. E. Dowsz, Land Agent, Byeways, 
Beaconsfield. Bucks, "Phone: Beaconsfield 102, 


AD?AMs, RENCH & WRIGHT, Bourne- 

mouth, and Dorset (6 town offices); Coun- 
try Office: Broadstone (Tel. 555), Dorset. 
Fullest illus. partics. and plans prepared. Will 
owners and purchasers kindly note. 


“ AGENTS FOR THE SOUTH.” Proper- 

ties available and required. Valuations, 
sales, managements.—CURTIS & WATSON, 
Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261. 


SHTEAD, LEATHERHEAD AND 
DISTRICT. CHAS. OSENTON & CO. 
(W. L. LAMDEN, F.A.I.), Members of the Char- 
tered Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute, 
36, North Street, Leatherhead (Tel. 3001/2), 
96, The Street, Ashtead. Tel.: Ashtead 2382. 


BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND. 
Fortt, Hatt & Briuines for details of 
all available properties in Somerset, Wilts 
and Gloucester. Country Estates, Residences 
and Farms, Town, Houses.—Agency Offices: 
8, Burton Street, Bath. Tel. 4268. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. 
AND Gippy, Maidenhead (Tel. 54), 8 














Gippy 


OR the DISPOSAL or PURCHASE of 

PROPERTY in the SOUTH-WESTERN 
COUNTIES, whether Cottage, Mansion, Farm 
or Hotel, the PERSONAL SERVICE of 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, F.A.L.P.A., is 
readily available. "Phone: 434, Yeovil, Somer- 
set, or 166, Basingstoke, Hants. 


RISH SPORTING PROPERTIES, 

Estates, Farms, Factories, Hotels and City 
Investments. All vendors and purchasers of 
properties should consult STOKES & QUIRKE, 
Auctioneers and Valuers, who have a large 
Empire clientele on their books. London 
Office: 85, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3113/5775), also 
at 33, Kildare Street, Dublin, and at Clonmel 
and Fethard, Co. Tipperary. Valuations made 
for Probate, Fire Assessing, Insurance, ete, 
Estates managed. 


LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS (old- 
established), arranging Auction Sales for 
Spring, invite further instructions from 
Owners, Trustees or Mortgagees wishing to 
realise Country Estates, Farms. Residence, or 
— eed within 100 miles of London.— 
Ox 











dale (Tel.: Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 


BERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- 
TIES. Town and Country Properties of 
all types.— MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, 
Reading (Tel. 3378), also at Caversham and 
Wokingham (incorporating WATTS & SON). 


UCKS. Details of Residential Properties 

now available on application to HETHER- 
INGTON & SECRETT, F.A.I., Estate Offices, 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249), and Gerrards Cross 
(Tel. 2094), and at London, W.5. 


CENTRAL EAST ANGLIA Agents: 
PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


CoONsULT MARcUSs KING, F.A.1., of Cray- 
ford, Kent, specialist in Sales, Surveys, 
and Valuations. Tel.: Bexleyheath 3333. 


CoOTSwoLns, also Berks, Oxon and Wilts. 
Hospss & CHAMBERS, The Land Agents, 
Estate Agents and Auctioneers, Cirencester 
(Tels. 838 and 63), Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 


EVON and S8.W. COUNTIES. For 
Selected List of PROPERTIES.—RIPpon 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. Tel. 3204. 


ORSET and NEW FOREST. Country 

Houses with 3-8 bedrooms urgently 
required for large number of bona fide buyers. 
Advantageous sale quickly assured. Details 
to: TWEEDALE & RimgEY, Wimborne (Tel. 
500/1), Ferndown (Tel. 355), Christchurch 
(Tel. 1360), and New Milton (Tel. 1348). 


AST ANGLIA. For properties in Norfolk 
and Suffolk of all descriptions from Cot- 
tages to Country Residences, Boarding 
Houses and Hotels, Small-holdings to Farms, 
and all classes of Businesses, consult NORMAN 
Witcox, East Anglia’s Leading Estate Agent, 
61A, London Street, Norwich (Tel.: Norwich 
23278), and 46, Upper Olland Street, Bungay, 
Suffolk (Tel.: Bungay 306). Office always 
open. 


SSEX. DovuGcias ALLEN & CoO., F.A.L.P.A., 
Surveyors and Valuers. Properties for sale 

in Town, Country and Seaside positions. 
Vendors and Purchasers are invited to contact 
Head Office: 40-42a, Woodford Avenue, Ilford 
(Valentine 7300 and 6454); 6, Cliff Town Road, 
Southend-on-Sea (Southend 49823); 813, Lon- 
don Road, Westcliff-on-Sea (Leigh 77256); 
20, High Street, Barkingside (Valentine 4130); 
9, Station Road, Upminster (Upminster 2333). 


IF YQU WISH TO BUY OR SELL a 
Country Residence, Estate, Farm or 
Sporting Property, consult the specialists and 
leading agents. All inquiries will receive 
expert attention. No charge whatever is made 
fn the event of no sale-—K. JACKSON-BEESTON, 
Estate Offices, Allestree, Derby. Tel.: Derby 
57612 (2 lines). 
RELAND. BATTERSBY & CoO., Estate 
Agents (Established 1815), F.A.1., 39, 
Westmorland Street, Dublin, invite inquiries 
from persons desirous of purchasing Sporting 
Properties and Residential Farmlands in 
Treland. Details free on application. 
ENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS.— 
BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells. {Tel.: 1153. 









































LE!ICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS.— 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., (R. G. Green, 

F.R.1.C.8., F.A.I., Auctioneers and Estate 

Agents, Market Harborough (Est. 1809). 


ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in 
Mid-Sussex—BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.1., 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath. Tel. 91. 


ORTHERN COUNTIES. Surveyors, 
Valuers and Auctioneers with over 35 
years’ exceptional experience.—B. W. BELTON 
AND COMPANY, LTD., 2, Park Square, Leeds 1. 
Tel. 27757. 


N HERTS AND BORDERS. GrorcE 
* Jackson & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 1846), 
Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents an 
Auctioneers. _ Residential and Agricultural 
Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations. 
(Tel. 18), and at Stevenage (Tel. 184). 
RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Country Dept., 
111, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 
mouth (’Phone 7080, 5 lines), and 10 branches, 
negotiate the disposal and acquisition of 
country _ residential gy farms and 
smallholdings, and will be glad to hear from 
owners or potential purchasers. 
SHROPSHIRE, Border counties and North 
Wales. For Residences, Farms, etc., write 
the Principal Agents: HALL, WATERIDGE AND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. For 
details of all available Residential and 
Agricultural Properties consult R. B. TAYLOR 
AND Sons, 16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 
817-8), and at Sherborne and Bridgwater, Prin- 
cipal Agents for the South-Western Counties, 
OUTHERN ENGLAND AND EAST 
ANGLIA. MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY 
28, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1 (and 
at 8, Quarry Street, Guildford). Sales of 
Estates, Fanms and Country Houses. 


URREY. Property in all parts of the 
County.—W. K. MoorE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lines. 
SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ise in High-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 700. 
SUSSEX. For Seaside and Country Proper- 
ties in all parts of the County, apply 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, Church Road, 
Hove (Tel.: Hove 4055). Head Office: Sloane 
Square 8.W.1. 


HE SPECIALISING AGENTS for London 
Flats, furnished and unfurnished.—D. 
Pinto & Co., 14, Dover Street, London, W.1. 
REGent 2244/7. 
WESTERN COUNTIES. CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial 
Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439), 42, Castle 
Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). (“THE 
AGENTS FOR THE WEST.”’) 
WiItts, HANTS AND DORSET. Proper- 
ties for sale or to purchase in this area. 
Write to MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Estate 
Agents, 25, High Street, Salisbury. 
YORKSHIRE. WarD, Ray & Co., Midland 
Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 
Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land 
Agents. Tel.: Shipley 51234 (3 lines). 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane London, E.C.2, England 


Fire . Life . Accident Burglary . Motor . Marine, etc. 
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BELFAST 
GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 


Back for old friends abroad—but very scarce at home 
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Yvonne Gregory 


MISS PATRICIA BAILEY 


Miss Patricia Bailey, daughter of the late Admiral Sir Sidney Bailey and of Lady Bailey, of 47, Cheyne Walk, 
S.W.3, is to be married on June 19 to the Honourable Thomas Trenchard, son of Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force Viscount Trenchard and Viscountess Trenchard, of the King’s House, Burhill, Walton-on-Thames 
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COUNTRY PLANNING 


N a relatively short time the rearrangement 
I of duties by which the counties become the 
planning units under the new Town and 
Country Planning Act will become effective, and 
it is already possible to see—apart from any 
voluntary delegation of functions or formation 
of joint planning committees which may take 
place—certain over-all problems which will not 
be satisfactorily solved without the exercise 
of unifying powers covering larger areas. Two of 
the most obvious are the regional planning 
of dispersal of population and industry, and the 
national planning of recreation and amenities. 
So far as the first matter is concerned, the Act 
contains provision for the unified planning of 
any congested centre of population and its 
“‘overspill’”’ area, and the Minister, in presenting 
his Bill, promised to make full use of it. Nothing 
on these lines has yet been done, however, and 
on July 1 counties and county boroughs will 
become individually responsible for the conduct 
of decongestion and resettlement. Many coun- 
ties are vitally affected by the decongestion 
plans of other areas, and if development is to 
proceed smoothly views must be reconciled and 
plans unified. Let us take as an instance the 
case of Kent and Greater London. 

The survey of the main features of life in 
Kent, relevant to town and country planning, 
which has just been prepared by the County 
Council planning officers, accepts as a whole the 
Abercrombie Plan’s proposed dispersal of popu- 
lation from London into the county. But it 
condemns with little hesitation the L.C.C.’s 
“‘quasi-satellite’’ community now under con- 
struction near Scadbury Park, Chislehurst, and 
it refuses to support the suggestion that the 
establishment of a new town in Kent is prefer- 
able to expanding existing urban communities. 
Kent, like other rural counties, dislikes the idea 
of a new town, especially when it is so sited that 
its inhabitants can keep in contact with the 
London life to which they belong. Of London’s 
overspill population Ashford, itis suggested,could 
take 30,000; Aylesham, which isa mining village, 
needs more people and fresh industries to pro- 
vide a balanced life ; and expansion of population 
and industry is feasible at Tonbridge, Sheer- 
ness, Queenborough, Sittingbourne and Faver- 
sham. But she wants no New Town. Who is to 
reconcile such conflicts of opinion on a main 
issue? It would appear from the survey that 
Kent is willing to accept the proposal that 
a planning board responsible directly to the 
Minister should be set up to secure conformity 
with a master plan throughout the Greater 
London area. But Kent is only one of the 
county planning authorities concerned. 

Devon appears to provide a good example 
of difficulties likely to arise over the national 
planning of parks and amenities. Here a com- 
plete National Park is contained within the 
county, and the main question is whether the 
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planning and preservation of Dartmoor should 
be in the hands of its Local Park Committee 
backed by a National Parks Commission, or 
remain in those of the County Council of Devon, 
which is the planning authority. under the new 
Act. Neither Park Committee nor Parks Com- 
mission at present exists, for nothing has yet 
been done to implement the recommendations 
of the Hobhouse Committee, but it is quite 
evident that there is already considerable 
support for the plea that the control of Dart- 
moor should remain in local hands—i.e. those of 
the county council. If similar claims are 
advanced, and allowed, elsewhere, the plan for 
enforcing national standards of planning in 
national park areas will have broken down, and 


ABABA AAAAAAAAAMA—n 


ENGLAND, 1944 


IT T was a season to match our spendthrift mood. 
The banners were hung out on thorn and tree. 

Nevey so many bluebells in the wood 

That time when all ways led towards the sea. 


And lo, on Hampshire hill and Devon combe 
The beacons spoke to friend and enemy. 

The call to arms was lit on gorse and broom 
That time when all hills ran towards the sea. 


I never saw the lanes look lovelier. 


’ The English earth was prodigal as we, 


Sparing no umbelled flower nor crucifer 
That time when all lanes led towards the sea. 


As one whose heart breaks, yet for holiday 
Decks herself out, none should be fine as she. 
England made merry as we marched away 
That time when all her sons marched to the sea. 
Joun Moore. 


BPBPBPBPBAAAAAAAAAM2 


there will be little object in establishing a 
National Parks Commission to give good advice 
to county councils. The county councils were 
well represented on the Hobhouse Committee, 
and have always professed their anxiety to 
protect the national character and standards of 
their park areas against encroachment, whether 
by industrial development or Government 
department. Can they hope to do this unaided, 
or would they not be far better advised to 
combine their forces with those of the National 
Parks Commission ? 


x 


ALTRUISM AT TWYCROSS 


HEN the missing portions of a work of art 

that has long been dismembered are 
brought together again, we enjoy a nice sense of 
satisfaction that justice has at last been done 
and a crime expiated. Sometimes a long and 
exciting detective hunt precedes the discovery, 
and the act of restitution may involve pro- 
tracted negotiations. Nearly twenty years ago 
it came to the notice of the French authorities 
that some of the 13th-century panels of stained 
glass from the Sainte Chapelle in Paris were in 
a window in a Leicestershire village church. 
They are believed to have been brought over to 
this country at the time of the Revolution, and 
in 1840 they were presented by Earl Howe to 
Twycross Church. Since the war the Chancellor 
of the diocese of Leicester has been approached 
by the French Government for the return of the 
window, and last week the Church Council of 
Twycross met to consider the request. By eight 
votes to six they nobly responded to the tact- 
fully worded appeal ‘‘to earn the undying 
gratitude of the people of France.’’ The con- 
clusion of this story is as satisfactory as the 
reassembly after the first world war of the 
missing parts of the famous Van Dyck altar 
piece at Ghent. The glass taken from the Sainte 
Chapelle at the time of the Revolution has 
gradually been retraced, and the Twycross 
panels will complete a long process of detection 
and recovery. The altruism of the eight 
parishioners of Twycross is much to be 
applauded ; indeed it opens up vistas of a general 
post of works of art that would re-start the 
Elgin Marbles controversy. In return Twycross 
is being offered a window to be made by French 
craftsmen, We hope it will be a good one. 





A CAMBRIDGE QUINCENTENARY 


{ee at Oxford and Cambridge 
have been falling like refreshing showers of 
rain, and they have offered cause for rejoicings 
all the more welcome after the war-time drought 
affecting all University celebrations. This 
summer Queens’ College, Cambridge, is com- 
memorating the quincentenary of its foundation 
by Queen Margaret of Anjou, who, if not 
remembered with much affection by English- 
men, left at least this one permanent memorial 
standing out in a career of stormy vicissitudes, 
In distinction from its Oxford namesake, the 
Cambridge Queens’ in the course of time has 
come to spell its name with the apostrophe 
following the ‘‘s,”’ thus recalling that it gives 
equal honour to Margaret’s successor, Elizabeth 
Woodville, its second foundress, and professes 
a debt of loyalty evenly divided between York 
and Lancaster. On Monday Her Majesty the 
Queen will honour the college by attending 
a garden party, and the celebrations are to 
include a ball, performances of As You Like It 
in the Cloister Court, and an exhibition of the 
college silver and treasures from the library and 
muniment room. 


MORE PIGS 


HE pig is the most productive of. farm 

animals, and there is everything to be said 
now for a vigorous campaign to expand the 
breeding and feeding of pigs. The consumer's 
ration of fresh meat is miserably small, and 
currency difficulties may prevent Britain from 
buying from South America such meat as is 
offered. We are short also of fats, and the pig is 
one of the most economical producers of this 
food. Whether the additional pigs are used for 
pork or bacon does not matter greatly. The 
important matter is to press on with the breed- 
ing of more pigs. Now we have 215,000 sows in 
England and Wales against 133,000 a year ago, 
This marks a forward move which farmers have 
taken on their own account despite all the 
depressing warnings about feeding-stuffs given 
by the Minister of Agriculture. Is there justifi- 
cation for this persistent pessimism in White- 
hall? To-day the farmer can buy sound potatoes 
for pig-feeding at £4 a ton, and it seems almost 
certain that the bigger acreage planted this 
season will yield a surplus over human con- 
sumers’ needs. From this harvest onwards the 
farmer is to be allowed to keep one-fifth of his 
barley for stock-feeding, and if to balance the 
ration the Ministry of Food will stimulate the 
output of fish meal, there is no reason why pig 
output should not be doubled in the coming 
year. Essex farmers are suggesting that expan- 
sion can best be encouraged and _ supplies 
directed to the right quarter by establishing 
a pigs marketing board, presumably with more 
scope than the board of pre-war days which was 
concerned only with bacon pigs. Bigger produc- 
tion and efficient marketing methods are both 
needed to meet the country’s need. 


THE GULL’S EGG HUNTERS 


GOOD deal of trouble is apparently being 

caused to police and local fire services 
along the East Sussex coast by boys and men 
engaged in pillaging gulls’ nests who find them- 
selves in peril on the cliffs. Their foolhardy 
performances on crumbling chalk and sandstone 
do not excite much sympathy from their 
rescuers, especially in view of the fact that most 
of the eggs find their way to London hotels 
rather than local tables. The settling of large 
numbers of gulls along these cliffs is a compara- 
tively recent development. The great colonies 
of black-headed gulls and herring-gulls which 
nested over the border of Kent on the shingle of 
Dungeness were protected before the war, but 
for some years now they have been so thoroughly 
robbed that few young birds have been reared, 
and a westward drift has taken place to less 
accessible terrain. The black-headed gulls 
have taken refuge in Walland Marsh, and the 
herring-gulls have moved still farther west to 
the Rye and Camber beaches and to the cliffs 
near Hastings. The immediate problem appears 
to be concerned more with the safety of the 
adventurous and systematic raiders of their 
nests than with any danger of their serious 
depletion. 
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Charles M. Draper 


*TWIXT EXMOOR AND THE SEA : BRATTON, SOMERSET 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


FEATURE of the unusually hot and 
A sunny weather which we have experi- 

enced this spring is the extent to which 
caterpillars have enjoyed the warmth and bene- 
fited from it. An examination of my three 
dozen apple trees leads me to suppose that I 
shall be extremely lucky if I pick 36 fruits 
from them this autumn, since every branch that 
I have examined is quite bare, with here and 
there a closely-packed, well-built shelter con- 
structed from the dried petals of the blossom 
and what was once a leaf, and inside one 
caterpillar lunching in comfort off a tiny 
new-formed fruit. 


Another feature of this distressing situation 
is that though the tit population of my garden 
is more than satisfactory, as is proved by the 
number that are members of the authorised 
Breakfast-table Club in winter and the still 
greater number that belong to the unauthorised 
Pea-picking Society that functions in summer, 
I never see a single specimen of either the 
blue or the great tit variety trying to give 
me a hand with the caterpillars. We are always 
giving the tit a pat on the back, telling him that 
but for his noble work we should never eat a 
single fruit, but I am beginning to believe that, 
like some famous people of to-day, the tit has a 
most efficient propaganda service which gives 
him write-ups that he does not altogether 
deserve, 


All my apple-growing neighbours report the 
same disastrous attacks by caterpillars, and it is 
to be hoped that the situation is not general all 
over the country, as otherwise Mr. Strachey will 
have to add to our import difficulties by buying 
all the apples we need from abroad. 

* * 
a those who served in the Middle East, 
either in the last war or the one that pre- 
ceded it, must have made the acquaintance of 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


the scarab or sacred beetle of the desert, who 
lays her egg in a suitable piece of horse or camel 
dung and seems to spend the rest of her life 
rolling it along vigorously in search of some nice 
quiet spot in which to bury it. I imagine that 
camel dung is more suitable for the purpose than 
that of the horse, since it starts off by being just 
the right shape and size for a lengthy trundling 
journey across the desert, and during its pro- 
gress not only becomes as symmetrical as a golf 
ball, but also acquires a solid coating of soil or 
sand, so that it is in an admirable state to with- 
stand whatever the weather may have in store 
for it and provide snug quarters and a well- 
stocked larder for the embryo scarab when it 
emerges. 
* ¢ * 

HE correct Latin name for this beetle is 

Ateuchus sacer, but during the 1914-18 war 
the cavalry and camel corps called it the lines- 
man’s friend, because it helped the linesman on 
duty in the horse or camel lines with some of his 
sanitary work. It also provided a certain 
amount of amusement on those dog days when 
there was nothing whatsoever to do but watch 
an inexorable sun climb slowly up a brassy 
sky to its zenith and descend still more slowly 
to the horizon in the west. A group of intensely 
bored cavalrymen or cameliers, having located 
a scarab beetle hurrying along with its chosen 
ball of manure, would put every conceivable 
obstacle in its way and then watch the insect’s 
efforts to circumvent them. A deep trench 
would be scored by a penknife blade across the 
line of march, and into this the ball would fall; 
a cigarette tin would be inserted in the sand, and 
here the beetle would hole out in one; or a small 


board would be erected across the projected 
route, barring further progress in that direction. 
Whenever this happened the scarab beetle 
would bustle round to see what had caused the 
trouble and, having appreciated the situation, 
as the military have it, would proceed to circum- 
vent the difficulty in a markedly efficient 
manner. Although this might go on for an hour 
or more the beetle always won in the end, since 
it never lost either its head or its temper, and 
finally, leaving the defeated soldiery on the 
scene, it rolled away its chosen ball of manure 
into the distant haze. 
* * 
WAS reminded of this indefatigable insect 
the other day when, resting on the heather 
in the sunshine, I saw one of our English dor 
beetles doing precisely the same thing with a 
rabbit dropping. The only difference was that 
the method of propulsion or traction was not 
quite the same, since the scarab beetle, having 
got into her reverse gear, which is quite as 
efficient as her forward top gear, cocks her two 
hind legs into the air and pushes the ball of 
manure along in front of, or I suppose it would 
be more correct to say, behind her, while the 
English dor beetle, though she also gets into 
reverse, holds the ball in her mandibles and drags 
it after her. Having watched the dor at work 
for some time I came to the conclusion that 
without doubt the Egyptian method is the more 
efficient of the two. There are two reasons for 
this: one is that with the scarab method, if 
there is a hole on the line of route, the ball falls 
into it first and thus warns the propeller in time. 
to avoid falling into it herself; and, secondly, 
a round object is so very much easier to trundle 
along the ground than to drag after one. 
* x 
* 
OME fifteen to twenty years ago, when the 
countryside was being improved in the 
interests of mechanisation, a by-pass round our 
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country town was made which ran through the 
extensive vicarage garden, cutting the vicarage 
off from the old parish church. That portion of 
the garden in which there were several fine trees, 
including a magnificent horse chestnut, became 
the lawn in front of the recently built electric 
light company’s office, and the rooks that had 
nested in these trees from time immemorial did 
not resent the changes that had occurred at 
ground level, since they continued to occupy the 
small rookery, although it was divorced from its 
ecclesiastical connection. 

Early this year, when rooks all over the 
country were predicting the wonderful weather 
that we were to experience later in the spring by 


LADIES IN WHITE - 


and bright eyes are the chief components 

of any squirrel of the red species, yet the 
fairylike being I have in mind, though a speci- 
men of Sciurus vulgaris leucourus, the British 
light-tailed red squirrel, is red only as regards 
her eyes, which are the brilliant colour of a ripe 
red currant; the rest of her is snowy white. 

Some little while ago I wrote a description 
in CountRY Lire of Miss Nuts, the albino red 
squirrel belonging to the Rev. T. C. and Mrs. 
Davies in North Wales, who came into their 
hands as a baby, was reared by them and now 
lives as a house pet, sleeping in a basket in the 
drawing-room and going where she pleases. 

Albino grey squirrels, although uncommon, 
are not so very rare, but white red squirrels are 
exceedingly scarce; hence when I acquired one 
of the new flash lamps with which instantaneous 
photographs can be taken (this apparatus gives 
an exposure estimated at 1/10,000th of a second) 
I immediately thought of Nuts, racing and 
dancing like a fairy, and asked permission to 
try to take a photograph of her. I wanted, if 
possible, to get a picture of the lovely white lady 
in action, to catch‘ her in mid-spring and with 
her thick brush flying behind her (Fig. 2). 

This latest advance in photographic equip- 
ment puts new power into the hands of the 
naturalist-photographer : witness the remark- 
able photographs recently published in CountTRY 
Lire of a humming-bird hawk-moth hovering 


[asa bri ears, a plumed tail, dancing feet 





1.—NUTS, AN ALBINO RED SQUIRREL, ABOUT TO SPLIT A NUT 
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building their nests high in the trees, I noticed 
that the electricity company’s rooks were 
particularly busy and talkative, but since my 
occasional visits to the town are connected with 
essential shopping I unfortunately did not have 
time to stop and notice the details of their 
operations. 

It seemed to me that the birds were 
at work in the topmost branches of the trees 
as were the occupants of other rookeries, 
and that they were carrying out their task 
of nest-building with rather more than the usual 
noise and enthusiasm. <A few days before the 
end of March I looked aloft to see how matters 
were progressing in the rookery, but could not 


in the air and probing flowers with its long 
extensible tongue. The Editor will, I trust, for- 
give me if I say that I do not think he did 
justice to these amazing pictures, in which even 
the movements of the rapidly vibrating wings 
are frozen and everything is clearly recorded, 
for he left them to speak for themselves and did 
not point out this importance in the history of 
Nature photography. 

The past forty years have not seen any 
very marked advance in photography as applied 
to bird study and so on. The pioneers, with 
their stand cameras and their heads under black 
cloths, produced pictures that were hard to 
beat. J. H. Symonds’s classic photograph of 
goldfinches fighting on some teasel heads, taken 
before the war of 1914-18, still excites even the 
up-to-date bird photographer’s envious admir- 
ation. Then, as a bird portrait what could sur- 
pass that other classic, A. J. Rooker Roberts’s 
pair of golden eagles at the nest? 

Succeeding camera enthusiasts have emu- 
lated but not very often surpassed the old 
masters; indeed, every possibility of the camera 
as applied to the photography of mammals and 
birds seemed to have been explored, and dis- 
gruntled ornithologists were heard to say that 
there were in existence millions of curlew photo- 
graphs of the highest excellence. Allowing for 
poetic licence, such remarks did indicate a lack 
of ‘‘new fields to conquer,’”’ but now. we have 
something really fresh, an electric lamp syn- 





see a trace of a nest, and it appears that when 
I thought I saw the rooks building they were 
actually engaged in pulling their nests down 
and carrying off every scrap of material to 
another site. 

There are a variety of reasons why rookg 
suddenly desert small rookeries. For instance, it 
is said that if a carrion crow starts to builda 
nest in one of the trees, this will invariably happen, 
At the same time one has to bear in mind that 
these were the electricity company’s rooks, 
and, like so many of the local residents, they 
may have been uneasy about their future now 
that nationalisation of the service has beep 
accomplished. 


Written and Illustrated by 
FRANCES PITT 


chronised with the camera shutter which 
enables one to photograph a flying swallow in 
a dark shed or Miss Nuts at play. 

I brought my camera to bear on a branch 
that her fond owners had put up to amuse the 
white squirrel, and she came running by. When 
I released my shutter, there was the briefest 
flash of soundless, odourless light, and the first 
exposure had been made. I changed plates and 
made another exposure, thinking as I did so of 
my early experiences with flashlight apparatus 
and magnesium powder, particularly the occa- 
sion when I was trying to photograph badgers 
at night and let off two ounces of magnesium 
powder in my face, fortunately with no worse 
damage than singed eyebrows and eyelashes, 
How easy to use was this new gadget by com- 
parison with the old type, just shot after shot, 
with no noise or bother, nor anything to annoy 
the subject. 

Why did Nuts keep on running backwards 
and forwards? Because she had a nut she did 
not know what to do with. She raced here, 
she ran there, and still she could not make up 
her mind how to dispose of the treasure, 
Should she park it on the chimney-piece? 
Should she stow it down her mistress’s neck? 
Or should she hide it on the top of the 
window? She finally settled the matter by 
sitting up, taking the nut in her paws (Fig. 1), 
splitting it open and eating the kernel. 

When a squirrel is eating, its queer long- 
fingered gnome-like hands twiddle 
the nut round and its whiskers 
quiver, yet my flash-shots of Nuts, 
and likewise my photographs of 
that naughty but adorable minx, 
my own Jemima, show every long 
hair perfectly clear. 

Jemima, the red squirrel who 
is really red, or at any rate brown, 
now four years of age, is a lively 
sprite actually quicker in her 
actions and swifter in her move- 
ments than the lively Nuts. Four 
years for a red squirrel is a good 
age, but Jemima dances more 
vigorously than ever. When | 
say she dances, I mean it. If! 
won’t play with her and she has 
nothing else to do she entertains 
herself by dancing to and fro 
across the room, springing on to 
a log that leans against the book- 
case (Fig. 4), bounding from it 
and repeating her dance. Her 
movements are very quick, but 
with my high-speed apparatus | 
secured a photograph of her in 
mid-spring, showing her complete- 
ly off the ground, indeed quite a 
flying squirrel (Fig. 5). 

But to return to the subject 
of white squirrels, as I have al- 
ready said, it is not so very un- 
common for Sciurus carolinensis 
(the grey squirrel) to produce al- 
binos. I have heard of white grey 
squirrels in various parts of the 
country, in particular in Kent. 
This species also shows an 0c- 
casional tendency to melanism, 
that is to throw black freaks. At 
Woburn Abbey black squirrels are 
quite frequent. Ebon specimens, 





2.—NUTS PHOTOGRAPHED IN MID-SPRING 


however, are not so attractive as white ones, 
though both colour varieties are interesting to 
students of genetics. How do albinistic freaks 
arise? And how is the tendency handed on? 
It is possible, indeed probable, that albinism, 
or deficiency of pigment, in the grey squirrel, 
likewise in the red, is due to a simple Mendelian 
factor of the recessive kind, and so may be 
carried in a latent condition for many genera- 
tions until two heterozygous individuals mate, 
when half their progeny may be white. 

In April of last year I received a letter 
asking for advice concerning the upbringing of 
a baby squirrel. The writer had been walking 
in a wood by his house and had found a baby 
squirrel on the ground, a tiny creature far too 
young to be out of the nest and obviously in 
dire extremity; moreover it was white. Here is 
the story in the finder’s own words: ‘I picked 
it up, a little bit of snow- 
white fluff, not much bigger 
than a hen’s egg, on 
April 23. It tried to run 
but was not able to. I placed 
it very gently in my cap and 
carried it home. My wife 
warmed a bit of blanket and 
laid it in a box, she then 
warmed a little milk and with 
the aid of a cork, a wee bit of 
tube and a small bottle Feekum 
had her baby’s feeder. In two 
hours’ time she was sucking 
the milk like any other 
healthy baby. In a few days 
she could eat a small bit of 
biscuit and within a fortnight 
she was running round chairs, 
up and down the curtains and 
using the top of your head for 
a dining-table. It was wonder- 
ful to watch her growing up in- 
to such a bonny lass. I don’t 
think she would have lived an- 
other three or four hours that 
morning, for the poor wee thing 
was completely played out.” 


The letter continued with 
an account of how the white 
squirrel came to receive the 
unusual name of Feekum. ‘‘The 
only time I ever heard the 
word,”’ said the writer, ‘‘ was 
over 50 years ago. I was stay- 
ing with two old ladies in the 
Highlands, at a place in Ross- 
Shire called Alness, and their 
cat had kittens, one of which 
was a very small pretty little 
thing. One of the old ladies 
Picked it up for me to see and 
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said, ‘Och, look wee Feekum.’ When I saw that 
tiny bit of white fluff that morning my memory 
flashed back to the wee kitten of 50 years ago.”’ 

Feekum was not only successfully reared 
by her friends, but grew into a bonny squirrel 
of delightful personality. She was not caged 
or restricted in any way, but ran in and out of 
the house as she pleased. There were trees 
round it and no cats or dogs that might be 
dangerous. When she grew tired of dwelling 
indoors, she made herself a nest of leaves, etc., 
in a shed adjoining the house, but she did not 
fail to call within for her daily nuts. All went 
very well for ten months, when her owners 
found that they must leave home and go to 
a new dwelling in a town where it would be 
impossible to accommodate an active lively 
squirrel. By this time Feekum was a full-grown 
and very fine squirrel, as snowy white as ever, 


3.—FEEKUM, AN ALBINO GREY SQUIRREL, NIBBLING A NUT. Her 


paws were in rapid movement when this photograph was taken 


with eyes of glowing pink, and bubbling over 
with life and high spirits. What could they do 
about her? In desperation they wrote to me to 
ask if I could give her a home. I wrote back 
and told them to send her along. 

It was two days later that the telephone 
rang and I heard there was a parcel at the 
station marked “‘live stock.’”’ “It is trying to 
get out,’’ said the voice. ‘‘ You’d better come 
quick, Miss.”’ 

In much less time than it takes to write 
this, I was in a car and hurrying off to collect 
Madam Feekum. Yes, there was a comfortable 
travelling box with an enquiring nose sniffing 
out through one of its ventilation holes. Ten- 
derly I carried off the box, brought it home, 
took it into a large shed or outside room, and 
began to open it. I did so quietly and gently, 
fearing poor Feekum would be upset by her long 
journey from Kent to Shrop- 
shire, but my anxiety was 
groundless. As I raised the lid 
out she jumped,-straight on to 
my shoulder, where she sat and 
looked about her, surveying her 
new and strange surroundings 
with great curiosity but no fear 
whatever. 

I offered her a nut. She 
grabbed it and ate it hungrily, 
taking another with equal gus- 
to, and then set off to explore 
her new quarters, though she 
kept returning to me as if she 
regarded me as a friend in this 
new world. She was both hun- 
gry and thirsty. She nibbled 
more nuts (Fig. 3), drank 
water, took an extra large wal- 
nut into the box, pulled the 
cloth it contained round her 
and curled herself up to sleep 
off the tiring effects of her 
travels. My buck grey squirrel 
Jacky, a not very friendly and 
always sulky fellow who I 
hoped might make advances 
to my sprite in red, Jemima, 
but who has so far failed to do 
so, was so shocked to find a 
lady of his own species in what 
has hitherto been his sole do- 
main that he hastily retreated 
into his sleeping place and 
stopped there. 

Always interested in squir- 
rels and loving our native red 
squirrel, 1 have been investi- 
gating the behaviour of red 
and grey in an endeavour to 
find, out the true relationship 
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4.—JEMIMA, THE AUTHOR’S RED SQUIRREL, SPRINGING ON TO A LOG AND— 


between the two species. It has long been 
asserted that where the alien species appears 
our native species disappears, and there seems 
no doubt that this is true in many areas, but 
whether the newcomer actually attacks the old 
squirrel or merely ousts it through greater 
virility and prolificness, plus ability to live on 
a more varied diet, is open to question. I doubt 
if there is any generally innate hostility between 
them. At any rate, I know a buck red squirrel 
and a buck grey squirrel that were reared 
together and have grown up into devoted 
friends, never happy when apart. When the 
red squirrel, Whiskers, was accidentally separa- 
ted for several days from his grey friend, Chad, 
the latter was inconsolable, and when Whiskers 
returned Chad licked him from head to foot. 
Incidentally, the smaller and seemingly weaker 
red squirrel is boss ! 

Another interesting thing about the present- 
day distribution of the red squirrel is that it is 
turning up again in districts where it was 
believed to be exterminated and far from its 
known haunts. It has, for example, been met 
with north-west of London and in other grey 
squirrel strongholds. Let us hope this is not 
a mere “‘flash in the pan”’ and that the species 
is on the upgrade. Most, if not all, of the smaller 
rodents are subject to periodic fluctuations in 
number. The three-to-four-year cycle of the 
lemming of Scandinavia is the classic and most 
obvious example. When at the peak of the 
period it often attains plague proportions and 
becomes a serious menace. No wonder it is not 
loved in those northern countries, of which it 
is a native. In addition, there may be a long- 
term tendency to increase and decrease. In 
former times the red squirrel seems to have 
been much more numerous in our woods than 
it has been latterly. Judging from old natural 
history books it was very plentiful. If so we 
may now be on the threshold of a general 
increase of this species, when the newcomer 
from North America may not have everything 
its own way—at any rate I sincerely hope 
so ! 

In the meantime there is no doubt that the 
grey squirrel, with its tendency to frequent 
orchards, market gardens and even to raid field 
crops, plus its prolificness and ability to multiply 
rapidly, is a poor exchange for Sciurus vulgaris. 
It can be a menace to agricultural and horti- 
cultural interests. The Ministry of Agriculture 
views S. carolinensis with a very stern eye, but 
not more stern than the facts warrant. 


However, our old squirrel and the recent 
introduction afford naturalists many interesting 
problems and a wide field for study. They can 
observe the clash of species, and the gradual 
settling in of the newcomer, and put to the 
question theories advanced to account for the 
way the red squirrel gives ground before the 
grey. For instance, it has been said that the 
red and the grey interbreed, but the red blood 
is soon lost. Despite the friendship of Whiskers 
and Chad, I greatly doubt whether hybrids are 
produced and believe that the supposed hybrids 
are grey squirrels in what is often a quite 
brownish phase of their summer pelage. Any- 
how, it is a point for investigation and there is 
also much interesting work to be done about 
the inheritance of coat colour in squirrels. Here 
is where Madam Feekum may be of great 
assistance. She is already helping in the study 
of squirrel genetics, for she is the proud and 
most devoted mother of two babies. 

Feekum, it will be remembered, had always 
been allowed to do just as she pleased. To 
begin with she slept in the house, ‘“‘ but about 


the end of July last,’’ wrote her owner, “she 
built her own nest in the hollow of an old birch 
tree at the door, but from early November she 
was living in a shed where she made a nest 
composed of bits of blankets, dry chestnut 
leaves, etc., though she never went far from 
the house. As a general rule she spent an hour 
or two each day in the house, eating a few nuts 
and scampering round for a while before going 
off to her bed. She always had complete freedom 
and was never shy with strangers. 

‘““Feekum was very fond of playing with 
you. When a youngster she would not let you 
out of her sight; latterly when she began to 
sleep out she invented new games, one being 
to spring from a chestnut tree on to the top of 
your head and then back on to the tree again, 
It wasn’t too good for the head sometimes for 
her little toes were very sharp.” 

The white squirrel, therefore, had complete 
liberty and could meet her own kind but there 
was no suspicion of her having a “boy friend,” 
still less of her having mated, yet she must 
have done so. 

Feekum came to me on February 18 and 
it was on March 16 that I was puzzled by her 
excited behaviour. She kept running to and 
fro and seemed very anxious to add to her nest, 
She snatched the handkerchief from my pocket 
and took it off to her box, she tried to tear my 
woolly jumper to pieces and gathered every- 
thing she could find in the way of bedding, yet 
so dense was I that I did not suspect the reason 
for her activity. Her slim figure was in no way 
suggestive and it was a complete surprise and 
shock to me the next morning when I heard 
small squeaks coming from the nest. She came 
out at the sound of my voice, snatched a nut, 
had a drink of water and hurried back to the 
babies. 

For a week I behaved with utmost circum- 
spection. Then, when Madam was out of the 
nest and busy nibbling a nut I at last dared to 
peep inside, to find two lusty little squirrels, as 
yet blind and naked, but the most bonny of 
babies and evidently quite perfect in their 
devoted mother’s eyes. I closed the nursery 
carefully and she hurried back. There were one 
or two little grumbling squeaks as she cuddled 
them to her and then all was quiet. Feekum 
is the best of mothers and there is every 
hope that her children when they grow up 
will be of much assistance in the study of the 
genetics of the grey squirrel. According to 
Mendelian expectation, if she mated with a 
pure grey squirrel her offspring should be greys, 
but if they breed together they should produce 
half greys and half whites. We must wait and 
see. As yet the babies are only pink ! 

In conclusion I should like to say how 
indebted I am to the late Rev. T. C. Davies 
and Mrs. Davies for letting me interview and 
photograph their lovely Nuts. 


5.—IN THE MIDDLE OF A LEAP 
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A RARE BRITISH BUTTERFLY 


By L. HUGH NEWMAN 


HE mountain ringlet, Evrebia epiphron, is 
the only British butterfly that spends its 
entire existence on the mountain tops, 
inhabiting the English Lake District and part 
of the Scottish Highlands. Two distinct races 
have evolved; the Scottish form is slightly larger 
than the English form, and the dull orange- 
brown dotted bands on its wings are rather 
wider and more brightly coloured. 

This little chocolate-brown butterfly with a 
wing span of just over an inch is a member 
of the great genus Evebia, which is widely 
distributed in the Alpine districts of Europe and 
in the Arctic regions of Scandinavia. In these 
islands it is undoubtedly a glacial relic from the 
latter part of the third pleistocene period, and 
this explains why it has survived only in the 
mountainous districts of the North, and can, 
in fact, breed in England only at an altitude of 
not less than 1,800 feet. In the cooler climate 
of Scotland, where its range is restricted to 
the Western Grampians as far as Ben Nevis, 
it has been found as low as 1,500 feet in Perth- 
shire. 

It is believed by many entomologists that 
the mountain ringlet occurs in Ireland and that 
its headquarters are in the remote mountainous 
areas of Sligo and Co. Mayo on the west coast. 
The only evidence, however, for this belief seems 


to be three insects in the Dublin Museum THE MOUNTAIN RINGLET (EREBIA EPIPHRON), ONE OF THE RAREST 


labelled as Irish specimens, which differ con- 
siderably from either the English or the Scotch BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 


races and closely resemble a high Alpine sub- matter of doubt as to whether the Irish race pilgrimage. One must travel North to the Lake 
species. But inasmuch as it is the practice of really exists at all. District, to Ambleside, then up the long valley 
collectors to fill a gap in a cabinet drawer with To see this rare butterfly on the wing of Great Langdale to the west until one reaches 
the nearest Continental type, it is to me a in England in July means something of a_ the foot of the famous Pikes. (There are good 
hotels here where one can bide one’s time await- 
ing favourable weather.) With the promise of sunshine 
the ascent is made, steep and stony in places, but to the 
fell walker not difficult. At 1,500 feet one reaches a 
small grassy plateau from which, in retrospect, there is a 
magnificent view of Great Langdale and the head of Lake 
Windermere. But this is not the locality of the mountain 
ringlet. To reach that one must climb higher yet—up 
the narrow track which winds round Loft Crag between 
Pike o’ Stickle and Harrison Stickle to the cloud- 
shrouded moorland which lies beyond. This moorland 
begins in a shallow wet depression and stretches wild and 
higher still several miles to the north. The two Pikes which 
looked so imposing from the valley become no more than 
rocky excrescences bordering this desolate plateau, and 
all around are grouped some of the highest mountains in 
England : Bowfell and Scafell to the south-west, Helvellyn 
to the north-east, Great Gable to the north-west. It is an 
extraordinary setting for such a frail little butterfly. 

If the sun is shining numbers of mountain ringlets 
will be seen on the wing, looking almost black as they 
flutter about the moor grass and heather. The males 
predominate, but no butterflies will be seen at all if 
the sun is obscured, or, as so commonly occurs in this 
Cumbrian region, mist and cloud shroud the plateau. The 
butterflies are well accustomed to dramatic changes of 
weather, and just a gleam of sun will bring them out from 
their hiding places in the long grasses, where it is almost 
mpossible to find them on a dull day. It is difficult 
to understand why they should persist in this behaviour 
and fly only in the sunshine, when they inhabit terrain 
so frequently enveloped in mist. One would have thought 
that after aeons of time they would have become 
acclimatised, and, like the speckled woods of the South, 
fly in dull weather. 

Few entomologists have seen this butterfly on the 
wing and fewer still have ever bred it in captivity. _ The 
females fly low in the moist turfy hollows and lay: their 
eggs singly on mat grass. The greenish caterpillars have 
a curious habit of feeding right at the tip of the blade, 
eating it down slowly and deliberately. In fact they are 
deliberate in all their movements. They retire into 
complete hibernation at the end of September and do 
not reappear again until the snows have melted in early 
spring. Casting their skins, they assume much brighter 
colours to match the freshly sprouting grasses. Their 
mode of pupation also is out of the ordinary; the fully 
grown caterpillar crawls down among the grass stems 
and constructs a loosely spun cocoon, inside which the 
pupa lies without being attached to any support. After 
a perod of three weeks the butterfly emerges for its short 

P " , existence in these grim and desolate surroundings. 
IKE 0’ STICKLE, FROM GREAT LANGDALE. It is on the high moorland The photographs illustrating this article are by Walter 
beyond the-Langdale Pikes that the mountain ringlet is to be found J.C. Murray. 
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THREAT TO THE BROADS AND THE REMEDY 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


HIS is the tale of a danger to the Broads— 
with a suggested remedy. The danger 
is five-fold; the remedy is simple. The 
cause of this danger to a unique corner of 
England is the unrestricted flow of the tides 
through Yarmouth into the Broads area, which 
includes some two hundred miles of waterways 
and some two thousand acres of public open 
waters. The five heads of the danger are: 
serious annual floods, the loss each year of 
thousands of fish killed by salt water, extensive 
pollution of the rivers from Yarmouth sewage 
disposal works, the rapid silting up of Breydon 
Wafer, and a decrease in the area of sailing 
waters on the Broads elsewhere. 

The remedy would be a master lock at 
Great Yarmonth to control the flow of the tides. 
Such a lock would minimise flood dangers, raise 
the general water level and thus increase the 
present area of water on the Broads, remove 
cases of heavy pollution, improve sailing con- 
ditions and, finally, save annually the lives of 
millions of fish and the waste of thousands of 
hours of valuable time. 

First, to examine the present state of 
the Broads area’ “I sailed through the 
whole of the Broads in the depth of winter in a 
large yacht, cuvering some two hundred and 
fifty miles in the course of several weeks. This 
gave me an opportunity to examine conditions 
at first hand, to take responsible opinions from 
landowners, farmers, boat-builders and boat- 
letters, marshmen, millmen, fishermen, and 
those who cater for the 100,000 visitors who go 
to the Broads in an average summer. 

The present troubles are easily summarised. 
First, the area of the Broads is shrinking year by 
year : they grow smaller and smaller. This is 
partly due to drainage, but more particularly to 
the fact that, owing to the tides, much of the 
area is rapidly silting up. Breydon Water (Fig. 
1), which covers about 1,200 acres, is by far the 
largest broad, since Hickling, Whiteslea, and 
Heigham Sound between them do not cover 
more than half that area. Yet, at low tide (Fig. 
3), more than five-sixths of it are nothing but 
shining mud-flats. That is because it has been 
silting up for years. 

The late Arthur Patterson (John Knowlittle 
to the whole of East Norfolk), who was the 
Thoreau of the Broads and the author of many 
charming books on the district, used to say 
that Breydon had silted up by as much as two 
or three feet in the course of his own lifetime. 
It will continue to silt up so long as ungoverned 
tides rush in through the port of Yarmouth at 
the rate of five knots, bearing hundreds of tons 
of North Sea sand which they deposit in 
Breydon, at the same time holding up the flow 











of upland waters and thereby causing 
them likewise to deposit their silt. 
Marshall, writing in 1800, stated 
that the water area of the Broads was 
then about 4,000 acres; the average 
depth of water on the Broads was 
then about ten feet. To-day, the 
average depth is less than four feet, 
and the area is only about 2,000 acres. 
If Breydon is allowed to go on silting 
up at the present rate, the area of 
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water open to the public will, in a com- 
paratively short time, be reduced to 
less than a thousand acres fit for sailing. 
The over-all result of this silting-up 
is that miles of rivers and broads 
navigable to sailing craft forty years 
ago are practically deserted to-day. 
Many years ago the largest 
“‘water-frolic’” or regatta on the 
Broads was on Burgh Flats at the 
upper end of Breydon, but this has 
long since ceased to be held. Also, one 
of the finest sailing courses in past 
years was at Cantley on the Yare; the 
lower points of racing to-day are at 
Coldham Hall on that river, at Beccles 
on the Waveney, and at Acle on the 
Bure, but even in these areas racing 
is falling off rapidly, and it looks as 
if Thurne will soon supersede Acle. 
Why? Because from Yarmouth 
to Stokesby on the Bure, from 
Yarmouth to St. Olaves on the 
Waveney and to above Reedham on 
the Yare, the rivers are foul, dirty, 
smelly, muddy, filthy salt-water 
open sewers. Also there are definite 
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navigational risks in trying to take a 
small boat through the North End at 
Yarmouth, owing to the strong tides, 
narrow channels and encroaching 
mud-banks. 

This state of filth in the lower 
reaches is almost entirely caused by 
tons of sewage being poured into the Bure by 
the sewage works of Yarmouth. One of these 
outfalls is by the Caister Road four miles from 
the mouth of the river. This floating mass of 
sewage swills up and down on the rivers with 
each tide. In November, I actually found 
stinking deposits stranded on the mud-flats at 
the Burgh Castle end of Breydon Water and 
clinging to the reeds at the Stracy Arms, which 
is eight miles above Yarmouth, and has a rise 
and fall of tide of about two feet. 

Mr. Herbert Woods, who knows the Broads 
area as well as any man and probably better than 
most, tells me that in his opinion 90 per cent. of 


1.—BREYDON WATER AT HIGH TIDE 


2.—BREYDON WATER, YARMOUTH, AND THE 
TIDAL RIVERS YARE AND BURE. A lock for 
controlling the flow of the tides should, it is suggested, 
be constructed on the Yare opposite Yarmouth town 


hall (left middle) 


the sewage pollution problem on the Broads is 
caused by the effluent ‘‘from the Yarmouth 
sewers, and from other riverside towns, villages 
and buildings, the other 10 per cent. coming from 
the floating population on board boats.”’ 

If a master-lock were constructed at Yar- 
mouth, that town would be obliged to discharge 
its sewage direct into the sea (thoroughly well 
treated, one hopes, if the sea fisheries are not to 
suffer), and inland towns and villages would be 
obliged to revise and treat their sewage-disposal 
plants accordingly. 

It is suggested that the lock should be 
placed immediately opposite the town hall 
(Fig. 2), since it would thereby help to 
prevent that ignoble pile from sliding 
into the harbour. The town hall 
is a weighty «edifice which, being 
built on a mixture of mud and sand, 
is permanently exercising a heavy 
pressure on the quayside at that point. 
Between the. lock “and the Haven 
Lift-Bridge there would then, be a 
“‘pool”’ of slack water. large enough to 
float the {biggest ships which’ require 
to [proceed upstream to Cantley or 
Norwich. 

The lock wouldfprevent the high 
salt tides\during north-westerly gales 
from destroying millions of fresh-water 
fish every year, and, more particularly, 
causing the frequent disastrous floods 
in the Waveney valley which lose the 
country so much food. 

Such a lock would control the 
water-level from Yarmouth to Norwich, 
Bungay and Aylsham. The river levels 
at Yarmouth ‘could be ‘lowered two 
feet in the autumn and they would 
remain unaffected by high tides in the 
North Sea. One inch of rain on a 
hundred acres is two and a quarter 
million gallons. With 2,000 acres of 
open water, not including the river 
surface areas, to act as reservoirs for 
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receiving heavy and prolonged rainfalls, the 
drainage arrangements, so expensive and 
inefficient now, would no longer be a problem, 
and the marshes, as well as the uplands, would 
contribute their highest possible quota to the 
nation’s larder. It would prove much cheaper 
thus to control the level of the water in the 
rivers than to keep spending thousands of 

unds in raising miles of river banks, only to 
see hundreds of acres of good land flooded, some- 
times for months each year. 

I have referred to the destruction of fresh- 
water fish by an influx of salt water. I saw the 
effects of this last November when continuous 
north-westerly gales backed up the level of the 
North Sea and thereby caused exceptionally 
high tides to threaten, and in some places flood, 
the Broads area as far as West Somerton on the 
head waters of the Thurne and Wroxham Bridge 
on the Bure. 

At Horning we saw a seven- or eight-pound 
pike stick its head and shoulders out of the 
water close to the boat and shake itself, “‘like an 
owd dawg,” as the skipper remarked. It was 
suffocating because of the up-river rush of salt 
water. Two days later, in Mr. Herbert Woods’s 
fresh-water docks at Potter Heigham, hundreds 
of fresh-water fish, pike, roach, perch, rudd and 
bream, floated dead and were hooked out with 
nets. In 1938 the destruction of fish life 
through a similar salt-water flood was so bad 
during one week in August that the stench of 
dead fish could be smelt more than a mile from 
the river bank. Dozens of men were employed 
at different points to hook them out of the rivers 
and throw them on to the land. 

These disastrous salt-water floods usually 
occur whenever a north-west wind coincides 
with spring tides, two days after new or full 
moon. Then the salt water flows up the rivers, 
sometimes going as far as How Hill on the Ant, 
and Kendal Dyke on the Thurne. If a master- 
lock were constructed at Yarmouth, destruction 
of fish life would be completely prevented, and 
the flooding problem would be solved. 

The salt water would not penetrate beyond 
the lock and, with judicious control by the lock- 
master, the flood waters could flow out at the 
harbour for about sixteen hours in each twenty- 
four instead of, as at present, being permanently 
blocked for days on end, with the result that all 
up-river marshes are quickly “ bright” and rain- 
water pumped into the river at one point at 
great expense often flows back through a weak or 
broken river wall a few miles distant. 

Two other points are raised by this proposal 
which, incidentally, has the unanimous backing 
of the members of the Norfolk and Suffolk 
Broads Yacht-owners’ Association, who control 
all but four or five of the boat-building and boat- 
letting firms, and by every landowner and 
farmer I met. The first is that, at present, a 
large part of the population of the town of Great 
Yarmouth is obliged to cross the Haven Lift- 
Bridge on its way to or from work, business, 
school, shopping or to catch the trains at South 
Town station. At present the bridge must be 
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3.—BREYDON WATER AT LOW TIDE. 





It covers 1,200 acres, but at low tide over 


five-sixths of it are nothing but mud-flats 


raised to suit the tide at about slack water, but 
this may be at any time during the daylight 
hours and ‘waits for no man.’’ The result is 
that thousands of people have to wait for it to 
be closed before crossing the river. With a lock 
it could be opened to suit foot and vehicular 
traffic and not merely to suit the tide. 

The second point is of vital importance to 
all merchants, manufacturers and _ traders, 
including the great Cantley sugar-beet factory, 
one of the largest in England, whose goods go by 
water from Norwich or intermediate towns down 
to Yarmouth and thus to the sea. At present, 
sea-going coasters of up to eight hundred tons 
burden (Fig. 4) regularly ascend the Yare to 
Norwich, and thousands of tons of sugar-beet 
are transhipped by them from Cantley. These 
ships are a positive curse on the Yare, as they 
have to “‘ beat the tide”’ to retain steerage-way 
and have caused many an accident to other craft 
some of which have been reduced to matchwood 
in asingle collision. The river banks, moreover, 
are being continually washed away by their 
heavy wash (Fig. 5), and, on a sharp ebb, they 
frequently get out of control by touching the 
mud on the river bends. The lock would give 
still water, or at most a gentle ebb, with the 
rivers permanently at just under normal high-tide 
level, thus making these large craft safe and 
manceuvrable. 

A,further aspect of the scheme which com- 
mends itself to the landowners and big cattle 
graziers who own, and fatten beasts upon, the 
fourteen thousand acres or so of rich grazing 
marshes, worth up to seventy or eighty pounds 


an acre, which lie between Yarmouth and Acle, 
is that, if the lock were constructed, the marshes 
would be watered by pure rivers instead of being 
served by tidal streams whose waters are perma- 
nently brackish. 

If Breydon were dredged, as it could easily 
be, tens of thousands of tons of rich mud, 
impregnated with sewage, could be pumped 
over the river walls on to these marshes and 
thereby improve their already high fertility. 
And Breydon itself would become the finest and 
largest fresh-water sailing lake in Southern 
England, free, owing to its treeless banks, from 
the dangers of sudden gusts and squalls. 

Finally, even the Yarmouth Waterworks’ 
intake, near Horning Church, is within reach of 
the salt spring tides! With a lock at Yarmouth 
it would be twenty miles away from salt-water 
intake. 

It has been suggested that the lock should be 
of the twin-type design, suitable for taking 
vessels up to a hundred feet in one compartment 
and over a hundred feet between the main 
gates. The cost of the undertaking would have 
to be spread over the local navigational and 
draining authorities which now control the Broads 
area, and there seems little doubt that it would 
very soon be off-set by the reduction of the large 
annual sums now spent on raising the river 
banks against an unknown flooding level. 

The whole of the Fenland watered by the 
Great Ouse has been saved from salt tides, which 
once were felt as far as Cambridge, by Denver 
Sluice. What has been done for the Fens can be 
done for the Broads. 


4.—ONE OF THE COASTERS THAT PLY UP AND DOWN THE YARE BETWEEN YARMOUTH AND NORWICH CARRYING 
SUGAR-BEET AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE, AND (right) 5 DAMAGE TO THE RIVER BANK CAUSED BY THEIR WASH 
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1.—_COUPAR HOUSE AND THE TOWER OF THE CHURCH 


OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XXIV 
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BLANDFORD, DORSET-—III 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


Blandford was visited by Edward Gibbon, the historian, in the seventeen-sixties and was the birthplace of Alfred Stevens. 
Further examples of the delightful Georgian architecture of the town are given in this concluding article 


ik: pleasant and hospitable Bland- 
ford”’ is how Edward Gibbon in his 
Autobiography refers to the Georgian 
market town where he stayed for two spells 
of several months in 1760 and 1762. It was in 
the capacity of a captain of dragoons in the 
South Hampshire Regiment that he made the 
acquaintance of Dorset, after he and his father 
in an access of ardent patriotism had joined 
the militia which was raised to meet the threat 
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of a French invasion during the early part of 
the Seven Years’ War destined to end so 
gloriously. Their rash action for two and a 
half years condemned them “to a wandering 
life of military servitude,” in the course of 
which Blandford was twice among the places 
to which they were marched “by the arbi- 
trary and often capricious orders of the War 
Office.” Gibbon’s Journal fills in a few 
details : 








2—THE FRONT OF COUPAR HOUSE 





“Our stay at Blandford was very 
agreeable, the weather fine, the quarters as 
good both for the officers and men as cheap- 
ness, plenty and pleasantness could make 
them. . . . The Gentlemen of the County 
showed us great hospitality . . . but partly 
thro’ their fault and partly thro’ ours that 
hospitality was often debauch.” 


During the second stay he visited several of 
the surrounding country houses—Bryanston, 
Crichel, Milborne, Stepleton, Ranston. Mr. 
Portman’s hanging woods at Bryanston par- 
ticularly delighted him : 


“His cliff is the side of a hill about a 
mile long laid out with great taste, cut out 
into a thousand walks, planted with great 
variety, and a river running at the bottom.” 


Unfortunately, he gives no account of the 
town itself, although it must then have been 
almost fresh from the recent rebuilding after 
the fire. He seems to have had his quarters 
at the Greyhound (Fig. 3). The record of a 
convivial evening there prolonged to 3 o’clock 
in the morning is followed by an entry next 
day: “I rose late and felt the consequences 
of my debauch very severely all day.” In 
his spare time the future historian of the 
Roman Empire was studying the military 
tactics of the Greeks and Romans in Monsieur 
Guichardt’s Mémoires Militaires, so that 
Blandford may claim an indirect part, how- 
ever minute, in shaping the mind of the author 
of The Decline and Fall. 
Hutchins gives a long list of eminent 
natives, which includes Archbishop Wake, 
but more interesting to this generation than 
the divines and poetasters enumerated is 
Alfred Stevens, the sculptor, born at Bland- 
ford in 1818. His father was a house-painter, 
who is known to have worked at Chettle in the 
eighteen-forties when alterations were carried 
out to that house, and it has been suggested 
that some reliefs over the doors in the 








3.—THE WEST END OF THE MARKET-PLACE. 


entrance hall were modelled by his son after 
his return from Italy. It was to the good 
offices of Samuel Best, parson of Blandford 
St. Mary, that Stevens owed his education in 
Italy, where he was sent at the age of fifteen 
and studied for nine years. The sculptor’s 
birthplace in Salisbury Street is a modest little 
Georgian house, which now has a bicycle shop 
in its ground storey (Fig. 10). 

The impression which Gibbon gives of 
Blandford is of a town which was the hub of 
the surrounding countryside, but the same 
might have been said of many English 
provincial towns in the 18th century. The 
Blandford races, given up just over a hun- 





4.—EASTWAY HOUSE IN EAST STREET 
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dred years ago, were the great annual event 
in the life of the place. In their palmy days 
they went on for a week and drew vast crowds. 

All the local gentry turned out in their 
equipages. A list of the carriages of noble- 
men and gentlemen “generally present’’ in 
the seventeen-eighties enumerates eight 
coaches-and-six, headed by Lord Milton of 
Milton Abbey, seventeen coaches-and-four, 
a phaeton-and-four, and fourteen chariots- 
and-pairs. Among the owners of the latter 
are Mr. T. Bastard and Mr. J. Bastard of 
Blandford, securely enrolled in the ranks of 
the gentry, thanks, no doubt, to their uncles’ 
fortunes made in the building trade. 


ee 


THE BANK ON THE LEFT WAS ORIGINALLY THE GREYHOUND INN 


A walk through the streets of Blandford 
discloses many interesting houses _ besides 
those in the market-place already mentioned. 
A large proportion of them must have been 
designed and built by the brothers, John and 
William Bastard, who in the composite epi- 
taph with which they commemorated their 
parents and grandparents in the church con- 
trived to say about themselves that they 
“rebuilt this Church, the Town Hall, with 
several other Publick & Private Edifices.”’ 
The finest of the private edifices that have 
been attributed to them is Coupar House, 
standing on the rising ground north of the 
church with its front facing westward (Fig. 1). 
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5—A BLANDFORD DOORWAY 
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that one is almost forced to conclude that they are by the 
same architect. de 

It is possible, however, that Ireson when in Blandford be 
was much impressed by the design and plagiarised many di 
of its points for the south elevation of Crowcombe, which, 
indeed, differs so markedly from the other fronts, more ste 
reminiscent of Archer and even Vanbrugh, as to suggest that 
it was a product of second thoughts, much revised. Ex. J fq, 
panded to suit a front of greater size, the design reproduces to 
the attic storey, the flanking features consisting of chan- 
nelled piers (pilasters at Crowcombe), the pediment inter- hi 
rupted by the round-headed window, the character of the ba 
fenestration, and the carved consoles decorating the central th 
window over the doorway. Only the doorway itself shows cre 
no resemblance. At Crowcombe this is an arched design J jy 
with consoles and swan-necked pediment of a distinctly old- pa 
fashioned type compared with the correct Doric doorcase of § gr 
Coupar House. The influence of Gibbs is to be seen in ap 
the design of Coupar House, so that if it is after all among J go 
the private edifices for which the Bastards were responsible | {;; 
they were imbibing fresh ideas by the time it was built. A in 
house in the Shaftesbury road, the lower part of which has pa 
been mutilated, has several features in common with 
Coupar House, including the attic storey with interrupted J qo 
pediment. 





6.—CEILING OF THE STAIRCASE HALL, 
COUPAR HOUSE 


The lane into which the gate of its forecourt 
opens runs down to the market-place, 
debouching in front of the tower of the 
church, and at its upper end opens into a 
square on to which Coupar House turns a 
blind end wall. The forecourt has two stone 
piers crowned with vases and an iron railing 
connecting them, but only the centre of the 
facade can be seen straight on between two 
over-large holly trees (Fig. 2). It is of brick 
with Portland stone dressings, and has a high 
attic storey above the cornice. A pair of 
Ionic pilasters with an entablature enclose the 
central bay. 

The house was built by Lord Moray 
for his son, and was called Coupar House 
by Dr. Spooner, a later owner, after Lord 
Moray’s Scottish estate. Although its de- 
sign has been ascribed to the Bastards, 
there is uncertainty on this point. It was 
shown last week that Nathaniel Ireson of 
Wincanton worked for a time at Bland- 
ford, and that on the elevations of Crow- 
combe Court, Somerset, which he is known 
to have designed and built, occur the same 
kind of heterodox capitals with the in- 
curving whorls that appear in two fronts in 
Blandford market-place. The south front 
of Crowcombe Court shows such striking 
similarities to this facade of Coupar House 
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7 and 8.—TWO MID-GEORGIAN CHIMNEY-PIECES IN COUPAR HOUSE 10. 


The interior of Coupar House is richly decorated. On do 


entering you find yourself in a staircase hall, two storeys ha 
high, with a ceiling introducing birds, fruit and flowers into J ¢{ 
its prettily scrolled designs arranged in panels (Fig. 6). The J sh 
staircase has carved brackets below the ends of the treads, J oo 
and the handrail ends in a scroll supported by a columnar | yj 
newel post (Fig. 9). pit 
This rather abrupt method of finishing off a hand- 
rail is a characteristic of most of the early Georgian stair- | tw 
cases of Blandford and its neighbourhood and seems to J ne 
have been a peculiarity of Bastard joinery. The two § pr 


chimney-pieces illustrated (Figs. 7 and 8) both show the | Br 
enriched consoles already noted in the central window, one ve 
pair flanking the overmantel and the other the fireplace | /% 
surround. Coupar House is now used as a headquarters for | be 
the local branch of the British Legion. OV 


East Street contains some good house fronts. The 1 
Bastards’ coloured plan of Blandford shows that the greater is 
part of this street escaped the fire of 1731, but it had been J '" 
burnt in the outbreak of 1713, and it is probable that some * 


of the houses in it date from the intervening years. Lyston 
House with its eaves, cornice and contrasted brickwork is 4 q 
good example of the plainer Blandford house fronts (Fig. 12). : 
Eastway House (Fig. 4) may be dated about 1750, unless 
9.—COUPAR HOUSE. A CHARACTERISTIC BLANDFORD STAIRCASE _ the doorcase and the parapet with its shaped gable and urns § of 
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were added to an early 18th-century front: the 
doorcase certainly looks uncomfortable, squeezed in 
between the windows that flank it. This front gains 
distinction by being set back between its neighbours 
and is enlivened by the white-painted keystones and 
stone urns, effectively accenting the design. 

Keystones to the windows occur on most of the 
fronts, but they are not over-emphasised as they tend 
to be in Worcester and some Midland towns where they 
were also much in favour. It is remarkable what a 
high proportion of the windows have kept their sash 
bars. Much of the charm of Blandford is due to 
their retention and to the survival of the glinting 
crown glass. The brickwork repays study. Effec- 
tive contrasts are obtained by using headers in 
panels, often burnt a metallic grey, offset by the red 
dressing bricks for window surrounds, bands and 
apron features (Figs. 3 and 11). Sometimes the win- 
dows are paired vertically by carrying down the 
framing dressing bricks. And there is great variety 
in the treatment of cornices both with and without 
parapets. 

There are also many different designs of 
doorcase. Fig. 5 shows that of the Registry Office 
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10.—THE HOUSE IN WHICH ALFRED STEVENS 
WAS BORN 


down a courtyard leading off the market-place. It 
has all the charm of provincial design not bound too 
closely by the pattern books. Few of the original 
shop fronts remain, but Durdens, at the north-west 
corner of the market-place, has an interesting one 
with a fanlight head to each opening set between 
piers beneath an overhanging canopy. 

The fire, as previously related, involved the 
two adjoining villages across the river. Here, the 
new buildings are of a more modest character, but 
prominent among those of Blandford St. Mary is 
Brook House (Fig. 13). 

At the end of his Brief Account of the Dreadful 
Fire Malachi Blake urged that the divine judgments 
be taken to heart lest there should be pronounced 
over the town as a sentence of infamy the words: 
“This is that Blandford.’ In rebuilding the town as 
well as they knew how, the men of Blandford drew 
virtue out of calamity, to the delight of us to-day 
seeing what they made of “that Blandford” when 
aheap ofruins. It is the responsibility of this gener- 
ation to ensure that what was done so well is not 
destroyed piecemeal by more insidious means. 


Previous articles on Blandford appeared in the issues 
of May 1l4and21._ . 


12.—_LYSTON HOUSE, EAST STREET 


13.—BROOK HOUSE, BLANDFORD ST. MARY 
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HAT was Chelsea like this year? That 
V V is a question I am asked dozens of times 
after every spring flower show, and if I 
answer it in broad and general terms it must be 
admitted that one year’s Chelsea is usually very 
much like another’s. For this great show, like 
any other recurrent event of similar importance, 
has acquired with the years a certain style which 
is repeated annually and which one would 
indeed be loth to see altered. Imagine the shock 
it would be to find one year that the Royal 
Horticultural Society had decided not to allo- 
cate the embankment end of the Royal Chelsea 
Hospital grounds to the traditional exhibits of 
natural rock gardens, or to discover that there 
were no examples of formal gardening in the 
main avenue. One has come to look for 
the great groups of flowering shrubs outside the 
marquees as a matter of right, and when one 
enters these marquees one would feel that there 
was something lacking if one did not see the 
superbly grown delphiniums, the fragrant and 
many-coloured sweet peas, and the extra- 
ordinarily varied groups of hardy and green- 
house annuals that have been features of 
Chelsea Flower Show for as long as I can 
remember. 

In this and other familiar aspects the 1948 
Chelsea certainly disappointed no one. All 
these expected exhibits were there despite the 
season, which by general consent was three 
weeks early, and despite the difficulties due to 
Government restrictions and shortages of 
stock. 

The rock gardens, too, were as varied and 
interesting as ever. Each to his own taste, but 
my own pick would have been the lovely 
stream-side garden designed by the Winkfield 
Nurseries. This really was a stream, broad and 
tumbling, and no mere foot-wide trickle such as 
one is accustomed to in flower-garden exhibits. 
Moreover, the weather-worn limestone rocks 
were bold and well placed and the planting first- 
class. 

In striking contrast to this was the rather 
grim and austere rock garden built by Mr. Gavin 
Jones, who used great blocks of hard grey sand- 
stone to form a noble outcrop, alongside which 
a small stream trickled into a still mountain 
pool. I can well imagine that many found this 
the most satisfying garden in the whole show, 
though it lacked the charm of the Winkfield 
garden and the colour of the boldly terraced 
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A GENERAL VIEW INSIDE ONE OF THE GREAT MARQUEES. 





we By A. G. L. HELLYER 
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In the foreground 


are magnificently grown hydrangeas, and behind them is the exhibit of British-grown vegetables 
and fruits staged by the National Farmers’ Union 


rock garden built by Mr. George Whitelegg. 

The Winkfield Manor Nurseries again dis- 
tinguished themselves in the formal gardens, 
with a design based on an 18th-century ideal, in 
which the central feature was a long rectangular 
pool of strictly formal design. Behind this was 
a pillared and copper-domed summer-house 
flanked by borders of azaleas. My one criticism 
of this garden was that the planting of some of 
the beds with Coltness Gem dahlias (a 20th- 
century creation, if ever there was one) was 
hardly in keeping with the general 18th-century 
theme. 

But there is another side to every Chelsea 
Flower Show, to ignore which would be to give 
an entirely false impression of its interest. 
Superficially alike, the shows are in detail very 
different, and it is the new or novel plants which 





A STREAMSIDE ROCK GARDEN. Primulas are freely used in the planting 


deserve most detailed description. One of the 
drawbacks of a show on such a scale is that 
uncommon individuals are apt to get lost in the 
crowd and it is not always easy to pick out the 
meritorious newcomer among the multitude of 
the familiar. I put forward the following list, 
not as being in any way exhaustive, but as 
indicating a few of the good things which found 
their way into my note-book after several 
inspections of the exhibits. 

There was, for example, an astonishing 
flame-coloured sweet pea shown by Robert 
Bolton and Son. This is a duplex variety, that 
is to say it has twice the usual number of petals 
and is similar in build to the popular white 
Gigantic, and it is quite the brightest touch of 
colour I have seen in sweet peas for a long time. 
Princess Elizabeth, named at the show, is 
a delightful cream-pink of great size. 

Then there was an astonishingly 
beautiful strain of salpiglossis shown by 
Sutton and Sons. There seemed to be 
every conceivable colour here—blue, 
yellow, red, and mixed shades—but 
no variety was more attractive than 
Crimson Golden-veined, which is well 
described by its name. Another 
striking plant was a form of Ursinia 
pygmea, named Sutton’s Brilliance, 
which has daisy-like flowers of an 
almost startlingly bright shade of 
orange. 

Quite a number of people had been 
prepared to wager, before the show 
opened, that there would be no tulips 
this year owing to the earliness of the 
season. They would have been wrong; 
though how anyone managed to pro- 
duce tulips of such perfection, after 
weeks of hot weather, beggars the 
imagination. I thought the best selec- 
tion in the show was provided by 
Dobbie and Co., of Edinburgh, who 
had thousands of perfectly grown 
Darwin and cottage blooms and some 
very good parrots into the bargain. 
Probably it was the last-named that 
attracted most attention, for the new 
parrot tulips are very striking flowers. 
Blue Parrot, which caused something 
of a sensation last year, was well dis 
played again, but even better, in my 
opinion, was Violet Queen, which has 
exceptionally large flowers, deeply 
fringed and mainly lilac blue in colour, 
though heavily flecked with green. 
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There were far more Dutch and Spanish irises on 
view than is usual at this time of the year, and this was 
a case where undoubtedly the long, fine spell had helped 
the exhibitors. In particular, there was a big group 
largely composed of novelties shown by Walter Blom 
and Son. I liked best Princess Irene, which is a Dutch 
iris, with flowers of rich orange-yellow and white. In 
case any reader is unfamiliar with the Dutch irises, I 
should perhaps explain that they are very similar to the 
Spanish, but with larger and more solidly built flowers. 
They are absolutely first-class for cutting. 

Herbaceous plants were numerous and, for the most 
part, well shown. Delphiniums were among the best I 
have ever seen at Chelsea, and it became quite embarrass- 
ing to know when to stop taking notes. If I had to be 
bold and pick only one, my choice would be Blue 
Rhapsody, for I regard this as one of the best blue 
delphiniums I have ever seen. It is a really pure blue, 
with semi-double flowers in a tapering spike. This was 
shown with many other good novelties by Blackmore 
and Langdon. 

We always expect to see plenty of lupins at Chelsea 
and we were certainly not disappointed this year, as 
most of the specialists had been able to cut abundant 
spikes from the open ground instead of having to force 
them along in the greenhouses, as is usual at this time of 
the year. The Russells, as usual, were very much to the 
fore, and I do not know that I saw anything better than | e = : Ny 
Gaiety Girl, shown by Bakers Nurseries, Ltd. This forms 
an immense spike with widespread standards. It isa PART OF AN OLD-WORLD GARDEN. Dry-stone walling was used here with 
bicolour combining salmon and bright yellow and the great skill 
general effect is brilliant. Rita, shown by the same firm, 
is also very good with ruby-red standards and a light 
red keel. 

Another lupin which was noted in my pocket-book 

was Nellie B. Allen, shown by William Wood and Son. 
This, like Gaiety Girl, combines salmon and yellow, 
but is quite distinct in shade. On the same stand I 
noticed an edging of an alpine verbena new to me and 
named Mayonetti. It has small, confetti-like flowers, 
purple with a white edge and is an attractive little 
plant to trail over stones or ledges. 

Shrubs, and particularly rhododendrons, are always 

numerous at Chelsea, and for that very reason it is 
usually difficult to make any kind of selection. However, 
I have no hesitation in calling attention to a new diervilla 
named Newport Red which is a distinct improvement on 
the old Eva Rathke. It is both brighter in colour and 
sturdier in habit, which is no drawback, as Eva Rathke 
seldom makes as much growth as one could wish. 

I hesitate to be dogmatic about rhododendrons 
because they are nowadays so numerous and so good, but 
I certainly liked the look of the yellow-and-apricot 
coloured Eclipse shown by Windsor Great Park. It is to 
be hoped that this fine exhibit will attract many visitors 
to what is at the moment one of our loveliest and our 
least-known public parks. 

Another rhododendron which I shall watch with 
great interest is yakusimanum, shown by Major E. de 
Rothschild. This is a white-flowered species from an 


* 


AN 18th-CENTURY FORMAL GAR- 

DEN. <Azaleas fill the border behind the 

summer-house, and the pool is planted with 
water-lilies 


island south of Japan and it is one of the 
most compact and free-flowering rhododen- 
drons I have ever seen. If it proved to be 
hardy it could be a real treasure for the 
garden. 

Among azaleas I was particularly at- 
tracted by the considerable range of new 
seedlings shown by the Knaphill Nurseries. 
These seemed to include every known azalea 
colour from white to crimson, but perhaps 
none better than Whitethroat, which is pure 
white, and Homepush, a clear bright pink, 
with very compact truss, 

No account of the 1948 Chelsea Show 
could be considered complete without some 
mention of the magnificent group of 
stove plants exhibited by the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. Nor can I overlook the 
superbly grown amaryllis staged by the presi- 
dent of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Lord Aberconway, or the charming forms of 
streptocarpus included in the same group. 
One of the loveliest of these was Butterfly, 
which is pure white, veined and flushed with 
iris purple. My only regret is that these 
lovely varieties, raised by an amateur, are 


TULIPS THAT HAD BEEN SPECIALLY RETARDED FOR THE SHOW. In the middle 
is the variety, Blue Parrot. (Right) PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS. Several not in commerce and presumably are never 
new varieties were included in this exhibit likely to be so. 
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THREAT DISPLAY OF THE CORN-CRAKE 


By S. McCLELLAND 


[The corn-crake has become increasingly scarce over a large 
part of the British Isles during the past fifty years, chiefly, according 
to the findings of the British Trust for Ornithology’s recent enquiry, 
owing to increased use of the mowing machine. The following article 
describes its little-known threat display.—ED.] 


still have had the opportunity of watching it at close 
quarters. The rasping note of the male has become a 

rare sound in the greater part of the British Isles. I was there- 
fore fortunate last summer in finding a nest with eleven eggs, 
where I could watch it at leisure and without fear of disturbance. 
This nest was situated in a park in Northern Ireland. The 
hide was moved up slowly and carefully, until it was only ten 
feet away. The bird showed not the slightest interest in it and 
always returned to the eggs within twenty minutes of my arrival. 
Nor was she in any-way perturbed by the numerous small noises 


N= many people are familiar with the corn-crake and fewer 


inseparable from hides and cameras. 


It was this extreme confi- 


dence that, quite accidentally, gave me the opportunity to watch 


her aggressive display. 


In the full nuptial display, which I witnessed, only once, 


some time ago, the head and the neck are pushed out and held 
low, and the wings are half spread and drooped almost to the 


ground. With neck and breast feathers fluffed 
out like a collar and tails erected, the birds 
strut around in an almost snake-like fashion. 
The aggression or combat display is very similar 
to this, but with one or two small though 
significant differences. 

In the afternoon of the day on which th2 
first chick hatched I was in the hide while the 
bird sat closely on the nest. I became curious 
to see what was going on under her. Previously 
I had been able to induce her to leave the eggs 
for about fifteen minutes by clicking the camera 
shutter, but to-day, this method failed entirely. 
Talking, whistling, singing, shouting and even 
finger-wagging were all equally ineffective. 


As a last resort, a corner of a white hand- 
kerchief was pushed through the peep-hole. 
The results were remarkable. From a sitting 
position, she stretched her neck up at an angle 
of 45 degrees and rose, glaring all the while 
fixedly at the hide. The neck was lowered; the 
wing ‘‘elbows’’ were depressed in the front of 
the breast (Fig. 4) and about two inches below 
it. The primaries and secondaries spread a little, 
and the wings, still held close to the flank, began 
vibrating rapidly. Then, uttering ‘‘ chick-chick- 
chick’’ notes similar to the ‘‘kek-kek-kek”’ of 
the peregrine falcon, she ran three or four paces 
towards the hide (Fig. 5). When I withdrew 
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1.—A CORN-CRAKE PICKING HER WAY TOWARDS HER NEST 


the handkerchief she stopped, ceased quivering 
her wings, and stood up (Fig. 6). Then she 
returned to the nest. This performance was 
repeated three times in quick succession when 
I pushed the white handkerchief out, but at 
the end of the fourth display she went off 
through the grass. 

As the eggs were now all on the point of 
hatching I did not torment the bird any more, 
All the chicks had hatched and left by the 
next afternoon. 

The main differences between this dis- 
play and the full nuptial display appeared to 
be the absence of wing-spreading and the 


2.—_THE CORN-CRAKE ABOUT TO RISE FROM THE NEST ON SEEING A WHITE HANDKERCHIEF PUSHED THROUGH 
THE PEEP-HOLE OF THE AUTHOR’S HIDE, AND 3.—PAUSING FOR A MOMENT BESIDE IT 


4.—DROOPING HER LEFT WING SHE TURNED TOWARDS THE HIDE AND THEN, 5.—WITH 
DASHED TOWARDS IT 








we 








presence of the loud ‘chick- 
chick’’ note. This same angry 
note had been observed two 
days previously, when I sur- 
rised her still on the nest, and 
when, uttering this protest, she 
gave an excellent exhibition of 
injury-feigning, dashing from 
the nest with trailing wing and 
tumbling gait. She kept this up 
so long as I followed her. This 
loud piercing call would appear 
to be the combat note, and 
would, of course, not be part 
of a nuptial ceremony. 

During the week after I 
found the nest I did not hear 
the female utter any call note. 
On the afternoon of the day 
before that on which the first 
chick hatched, a small growl 
was heard. This I have de- 
scribed in my notes as some- 
thing like a distant fog signal. 
A good imitation, I thought, 


was given by puffing out the 6—WHEN THE HANDKERCHIEF WAS WITHDRAWN THE BIRD 
STOPPED, CEASED QUIVERING HER WINGS AND STOOD UP 


cheeks and allowing the air to 


SALUTE TO BRANCASTER - 


FRIEND lately told me that a team 
A match—by foursomes—had been once 
more played at a week-end at Brancaster, 
and that it had been as good fun as ever. 
Remembering what surpassingly good fun I had 
had there in such matches in old days, in par- 
ticular the post-prandial foursomes, I rejoiced to 
hear it. Thereupon, in a manner at once insinu- 
ating and pathetic, he asked me to write and say 
so, since Brancaster had had a very hard time in 
the war and a very hard struggle to come back, 
and many people did not yet realise that it had 
been restored to life. Being always grateful for a 
subject and grateful to Brancaster for many 
pleasant memories, I undertook to try, and so, 
with his kind help, here goes. 

To say that this great links had a hard time 
in the war is clearly an under-statement. It was 
a defended area, and all water was cut off from 
the greens for four years. Assuming that any- 
one could have driven off the first tee, he would, 
had he hooked, have landed his ball among 
coastal guns; if he had sliced he would have 
ended among tanks, and if he had gone straight 
he would have been on a parade ground which 
also served for football. So the Ist and the 
18th holes presented a scene of desolation and 
are still, I gather, rather rough. The Germans, 
as we know, did not attack, but that old lurking 
enemy, the sea, meanly ready to kick a victim 
when it is down, attacked instead. With one 
malignant onrush it swept away the whole of the 
short 11th hole, tee, green and all. A lovely 
short hole it was, and the feeling of a certain tee 
shot I once played to it through a cross wind 
still tingles deliciously in the finger-tips of 
memory. The 12th tee went too, and the 13th 
green and the 14th tee, while the fairway to the 
14th was deep in sand. So there was nothing 
for it but to start hopefully and prayerfully 
redesigning the course, and I will set out what 
has been done in my friend’s own words. 

* * * 


“We have,” he writes, ‘‘ made a new short 
hole after the 5th, going back towards the 3rd 
green, on land which used to be in the marsh. 
The village allowed us to push the railings back, 
and this also gives a nice wide fairway for the 
old 6th (now 7th) with its new tee near the 3rd 
green. The alteration restores the turn to its 
rightful place.’’ —That means, I assume, that the 
hole at the far end with its second shot over a 
mighty and cavernous bunker is now once again 
the 9th, as it was when I first played it more 
than fifty years ago. ‘‘Coming home,” he goes 
on, ‘‘we still have two temporary holes, but a new 
short hole is on the way and a new 13th tee will 
complete the full round.’’ Clearly this must be 
Greek to those who do not know the course, and 
indeed I cannot quite visualise all the changes 
myself; but so many people do know Brancaster 
and have such a particularly warm corner for it 
im their hearts that I trust these details may be 
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forgiven, and even to true lovers welcome. At 
any rate they will show what hard work has been 
done to try to restore that which is so well worth 
restoring. 

* * * 


It was, as I said, more than fifty years ago 
that I first saw Brancaster, when I was a Cam- 
bridge undergraduate, and my father took me 
for a winter holiday treat to stay at the Dormy 
House. I still recall the thrill of expectation of 
the long drive in the dark from Hunstanton 
Station in an ancient fly, and of the drive next 
morning along the narrow road _ between 
stretches of grey-green marsh to the club-house. 
The course was then comparatively new, but 
had already attained to fame because Horace 
Hutchinson had written ecstatically of it and 
had said, if I remember rightly, that it was more 
difficult than St. Andrews. I don’t think I had 
then ever seen St. Andrews, but Brancaster was 
certainly the most difficult course I ever had 
seen; nor do I think that anybody who has only 
known it in its later phases can have any notion 
how fierce it was when it was still relatively new, 
and with a gutty ball. The lies that afterwards 
became friendly and grassy enough were bare, 
hard, and sometimes rather sandy. The player 
had to do it all himself, for he got little help from 
the ground, and he had, unless I am exaggerating, 
such desperate things to do. Where later and 
with a rubber-core he could pitch comfortably 
home with a lofted iron he had then to hit his 
soul out with a brassey. That huge bunker at 
the 9th, for instance, presented a truly appalling 
spectacle to one who looked at a rather close- 
lying ball and wondered whether it was not sheer 
madness to go for it. An old friend, Albert 
Tingey, who had learnt his golf in the unpromis- 
ing school of Coldham Common at Cambridge, 
with St. Andrews as a finishing academy, was 
then the professional there. He could play those 
brassey shots, but to one of lesser attainments 
it seemed like witchery. 

That first visit was at once a delightful, a 
humbling and an educationally valuable experi- 
ence. I had played and even played reasonably 
well at Sandwich, but this Brancaster made me 
feel very small, which was doubtless very good 
for me. I did not go back for a good many years, 
AMADMAAAAAAAAAMM2 


Although there is an increasing waiting list 
for CountRY LIFE at home, copies can be sup- 
plied without delay to readers abroad. 

What better gift can you send your friends 
overseas than a year’s subscription? The paper 
will be sent in your name, and your friends will 
welcome an additional link with the Old Country. 

Write to the Publisher, Tower House, 
Southampton Street, London, W.C.2, enclosing 
your friend’s address and remittance for 112s. 8d. 
(Canada 110s. 6d.), and we will do the rest. 
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pass slowly between the pursed 
lips. This note became more 
frequent after the chicks had 
hatched and, one by one, scat- 
tered into the surrounding grass. 
I concluded, therefore, that it 
was a rallying note, and not in 
any way connected with either 
the nuptial or the combat dis- 
play. It is of course obvious 
that there must be some such 
call for bringing together the 
various members of a scattered 
family until they can completely 
care for themselves. 

A variant of this call seemed 
to be a guttural cough which I 
have rendered ‘“ku-ku-ku.” 
Sometimes this note was uttered 
at a much faster pace, preceded 
by a rather tinny jangle, namely 
‘‘ta-ta-ta,”’ ““croke-croke-croke.”’ 
So far as I could see or hear it 
was uttered only by the female, 
and it may have been her normal 
note, equivalent to the rasping 
“‘aarp-aarp”’ of the male. 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


when I was presumably a rather better player, 
and when the lies had become better, too, and the 
rubber-cored ball went a great deal farther. The 
course was as full of its peaceful, solitary charm 
as ever; it had greatly improved in condition, 
and I was less over-awed and enjoyed the game 
more; but I felt rather like one who re-visits the 
haunts of boyhood to find everything grown 
strangely smaller. The bunkers were as majes- 
tic and awe-inspiring to look at, but they were 
not quite so deadly in effect. As for the big one 
at the 9th, one could make comparatively light 
of it, and the 8th, though remaining a very fine 
hole, had partially changed in character and lost 
something of its terrors. With a gutty the 
second shot had been steered perilously along 
the narrow strath between lines of marsh, before 
making a final leap over the marsh with the third ; 
now one leap with the second shot might suffice. 

In short, that splendid stretch of country 
was as “clearly designed by Providence for a golf 
course’’ as ever it had been; but whereas its 
difficulties had once totally overcome one, now 
they made one feel what a fine fellow one was to 
overcome at least some of them. Given a wind, 
and there can be plenty of wind there, the golf 
could still be very fierce, but in calm weather it 
had a subtly flattering quality of not being quite 
so terrific as it looked. I will freely admit that 
I found it none the less agreeable for that. 
There is nothing like a tremendous bunker, into 
which it is not at all necessary to go, to give the 
golfer a good conceit of himself, and as I came 
to fear Brancaster a little less, so I loved it even 


more, 
* * * 


For several successive summers I used to 
go there for what those who shared its joys will 
always remember as the Lenwade week-end. 
A team of us used to stay in the most hospitable 
of houses and play a match against Hunstanton 
on the Saturday and Brancaster on the Sunday. 
Each day there was a thrilling drive to get there 
through Norfolk villages with the most engaging 
names. Most of them have now vanished from 
my memory, though I once knew them all by 
heart; but I cannot forget the signpost to Great 
or haply Little Snoring, and my constant regret 
that a village so entrancingly named must rest 
for ever unvisited. 

The matches on two such good courses com- 
bined the serious and the light-hearted in 
exactly the right proportion, and perhaps the 
supreme moment of the two days came after tea 
at Brancaster when we sat lazily in an upper 
room looking out over that noble expanse in the 
evening sunlight. About that view there was 
something truly magical, and it is pleasant to 
think that other match-players have now been 
enjoying it once more. I hope that, as it were 
for the good of the house, a few of them got into 
the big bunker at the 9th and found it difficult 
to get out again. 
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BLACK REDSTARTS 
IN KENT 


IR,—A pair of black redstarts 
arrived near our house on May 16. 
Until May 22 I watched them daily, 
and they were so friendly that I could 
approach within five yards of them. 
The cock appeared to spend a lot 
of time searching for a suitable nesting 
site among the ruinous walls, and I 
had hopes that they would breed. 
Most unfortunately, on the night of 
May 22 a fire broke out in an adjoining 
part of the building and the noise of 
the fire party so distressed the birds 
that I cannot now find them. 

There are several similar ruinous 
buildings in this area, and I wonder if 
there is a possibility of the birds 
breeding.—C. M. Knicut, North Kent. 


{Black redstarts already breed 
elsewhere in Kent, and assuming that 
this pair are still in the district and 
are not further disturbed, there seems 
no reason why they should not nest 
there.—ED.] 


“SPARE THE WOUNDED 
BEAST ”’ 
From the Duke of Bedford. 
Sir,—A young swamp deer stag here 
recently broke his foreleg between the 
shoulder and the knee. Less than a 
month later he had progressed so far 
along the road to recovery that I iden- 
tified him first by his antlers and had 
to watch him carefully to detect a 
slight limp.—BEpForD, Crowholdt, 
Woburn, Bletchley, Buckinghamshire. 


TREES AS BACKGROUND 
TO GEORGE V STATUE 


Sr1r,—I agree with Mr. H. W. Yoxall 
(May 21) that questions of zsthetic 
taste do not lend themselves to 
solution by argument, but I would 
venture to point out that he has not 
applied to the problem of the George 
V statue at Westminster and its 
background of plane trees the test 
which I suggested in my original 
letter of November 14, 1947. The half- 
developed young leaves of spring, 
which veil without masking the chap- 
ter-house, most certainly enhance the 
beauty of the statue’s setting, but 
the doubt which I expressed was 
related to summer, when the trees 
would be in full leaf. This question is, 
I think, of greater importance 
esthetically than the geometrical 


problem which Mr. Yoxall has posed. 
In our great cities there is too 
little beauty, whether of Nature or of 





REMAINS OF THE AQUEDUCT AT CORSTOPITUM, A STATION 
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FORT GARRY, THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY’S FORMER FORT ON THE SITE OF WINNIPEG: 
A SKETCH EXECUTED BY LIEUT. WARRE IN 1845 OR 1846 


art: usually each assists the other; 
where this is not so, Nature should, I 
suggest, give way to art.—A. S. 
Hutcuinson, 88, Lexham Gardens, 
W.8. 


GOOSEBERRY-LOVING 
DOGS 


S1rR,—With reference to Mrs. Fortes- 
cue’s letter in your issue of May 21 
about a dog with a taste for goose- 
berries, many years ago I had a 
terrier that sucked the gooseberries 
on the bushes and always left the skins 
hanging, never eating them. 

It was some time before we dis- 
covered who the culprit was. Then, 
one day, the gardener noticed some- 
thing astir among the bushes and, 
going to investigate, found Rebel 
enjoying the fruit, and not in the 
least ashamed !—EvELyn V. RUSSELL, 
Secretary, The Ladies’ Town and 
Country Club, Bedford. 


ALONG THE ROMAN WALL 


Str,—Mr. R. T. Lang, in his entertain- 
ing article, Along the Roman Wall 
(May 21), omits to 
mention one of the 
most interesting 


See letter: On the Site of Winnipeg 


places en route, namely Corstopitum, 
near Corbridge. This Roman station 
is actually older than the Wall, and is 
situated about three miles to the south 
of it, but when the Wall was erected 
it was enlarged and became a military 
depot of strategic importance; it 
also accommodated a large civil 
population. 

I enclose a photograph of the 
stone aqueduct which fed a large, six- 
sided public fountain at Corstopitum. 
This aqueduct was being excavated 
during my visit to the neighbourhood 
last autumn. 

My second photograph depicts a 
replica of the beautiful silver lanx 
found in 1734 by a girl while she was 
gathering sticks on the river bank just 
below the station. The original is in 
the possession of the Duke of North- 
umberland, I understand, but the 
replica can be seen in the museum at 
Corstopitum. The lanx is 20 inches 
long and is decorated with a scene 
incorporating Diana, Minerva, Juno, 
Vesta and Apollo. It has been sug- 
gested that the dish might have been 
made by one of the famous silversmiths 
of Ephesus.—G. BERNARD Woop, 
Rawdon, Leeds. 





ON 
REPLICA OF A SILVER DISH, FOUND NEAR-BY IN 1734, DEPICTING ROMAN DEITIES IN CONVERSE 
See letter: Along the Roman Wall 


HADRIAN’S WALL, AND 


ON THE SITE OF 
WINNIPEG 


S1r,—Readers of Country LuUFE, 
especially those in Canada, may be 
interested in the enclosed photograph 
of a coloured lithograph (14 ins. by 
10 ins.) depicting Fort Garry, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s old fort on the site 
of Winnipeg, at the confluence of the 
Red River and the River Assiniboine, 

This fort was laid out in or about 
1835, and was at that time the Com- 
pany’s chief fort and trading station 
in the Red River Settlements. No 
part of the original building, so I infer 
from a correspondent in Winnipeg, has 
survived as such. 

This lithograph, one of a series 
published by Dickinsons from the 
drawings of Lieut. (afterwards General) 
H. J. Warre, was probably sketched in 
the summer of 1845 or 1846, when 
Warre and his companion Vavasour 
are known to have stayed in the fort. 

Their military report records 
various dimensions of the fort: e.g. 
the walls were 13 feet high and 
3 feet thick; the towers placed at the 
angles measured 24 feet in diameter, 
and the whole station was obviously 
enclosed in a rectangle, 
each of the four walls 
being approximately 100 
yards long. At that time 
the Red River (opposite 
the Fort) was some 250 
yards wide, and the River 
Assiniboine 80 yards wide. 
—D. GwyTHER Moore, 
Carr Villa, Acomb, York. 


PUZZLE OF A 
KNOLE PORTRAIT 


S1r,—Apropos of your 
correspondence about 4 
portrait by Mytens at 
Knole of Lady Frances 
Cranfield, showing _ her 
wearing a ring attached 
to her wrist by a cord, 
threads encircling the 
wrist, usually four times, 
with a loop extending to 
a ring worn on thumb 
or finger, are to be found 
on several other portraits 
painted during the reign 
of James I. In none of 
them is the artist known, 
but background, pose 
and general craftsman- 
ship display many simi- 
larities to the portrait 
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of Susan Villiers attributed to Mytens, 
referred to in your issue of April 16. 

Such portraits include: Lucy 
Harington, Countess of Bedford; 
Dorothy Killigrew, Lady Seymour; 
Grace, Lady Granville, dated 1636; 
Anne Clifford, Countess of Pembroke, 
dated 1614; Anne Vavasour; Sir 
Henry Montague, first Earl of Man- 
chester. Four of the above are not 
wearing gloves nor are gloves seen in 
the picture. The thread is depicted 
variously on the right or the left 
wrist, and in one instance both wrists 
are encircled. 

These threads with their accom- 
panying loops are no doubt ring 
guards. Heavily jewelled rings, liable 
to slip unnoticed from the fingers 
with the removal of the lengthy, 
joose-fitting gloves, lined with white 
kid, in vogue early in the 17th century, 
were responsible for the use of ring 
guards. The idea of the guard was 
robably borrowed from India, where 
elaborately jewelled finger rings were 
joined to a bracelet by means of 
a jewelled connecting ornament. 

It is very probable that the rings 
shown in these portraits were medi- 
cinal rings issued by that arch- 
monopolist James I, though the idea 
had been used earlier by Mary I. 
Such rings were sent to high-ranking 
officials, their wives or children who 
might fall ill, the Royal hope being 
expressed that the invalid would 
recover and live as long as the diamond 
in the ring endured. Upon recovery 
the sufferer was expected to present 
the King with a substantial fee for his 
services. These medicinal rings were 
consecrated at a special service held 
for the purpose, the King holding a 
gold dish containing a stock of suitable 
rings. 

Themes I sent a medicinal ring to 
his High Treasurer, Thomas Sackville 
of Knole, in 1607. This was set with 
twenty diamonds, five of which were 
disposed to form a cross. 

The King’s rings were no doubt 
greatly prized and would be given the 
safety of ring guards.—G. BERNARD 
HucHEes, Mochras, Grassy Lane, Seven- 
oaks, Kent. 


FOR HOLDING UP SKIRTS 


Sir,—Apropos of the letter in Coun- 
try Lire of April 23 about Victorian 
train- or skirt-holders, though these 
articles are considered to have 
originated in the second half of the 
19th century, a very similar dress 
accessory was in vogue in the period of 
William and Mary and the early part 
of the reign of Queen Anne. 
One of these, of about 1690- 
1700, and 7 ins, long is in the 
period costume collection of 
the 16th and 18th centuries 
which I have gathered to- 
gether at Temple Newsam 
House.— KENNETH W. 
SANDERSON, 107, Harehills 
Avenue, Leeds, 8. 


BLACKBIRD’S 
RATE OF BUILDING 


Sir,—With reference to your 
request (May 14) for inform- 
ation about the rate at which 
birds build their nests, on 
Easter Day I was sitting by a 
window when a hen black- 
bird flew into the honeysuckle 
just above and began her nest. 
Within an hour there was a 
complete shape, and 75 min- 
utes later no light showed 
through when I looked up at 
it. The hen then began pick- 
ing up damp leaves, aver- 
aging four visits in two min- 
utes. The cock did no work, 
but accompanied her on her 
longer flights. I watched her 
from an upper window mov- 
ing round and round in the 
nest, shaping it with her 
breast, 

Next morning there was 
moss in the walls. On the 
llth the hen was lining the 
nest with dry grasses. The 
nest was now complete, and 
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THE SIGN OF THE GEORGE AND DRAGON 
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INN AT GREAT 


BUDWORTH, CHESHIRE 


See letter : Wrought-ironwork for Inn Signs 


remained unvisited for two days, 
except that two fallen leaves were 
picked out of it on the second of these. 
The hen laid her first egg about 
noon on the sixth day from the start. 
The four fledglings flew on May 14.— 
KATHARINE M. R. KENyon. 


INDIAN ABORIGINES 


S1r,—Apropos of Mr. L. Hart’s photo- 
graph of the cone-like Toda cathedral 
at Ootacamund, in South India (May 
7), I enclose photographs of some 
members of the Toda tribe, which, 
whatever its origin, has been indi- 
genous to India since long before the 
time of any of the Aryan invaders. 
My first photograph is of an old 
man of the Toda tribe, dressed in the 
one-piece cotton robe which is the 
only garment of men and women alike, 
though they live 7,000 ft. up in the 
Nilgiri hills above Ootacamund. My 
other picture is of three girls of a Toda 
family in front of one of the traditional 
huts of the tribe, built of turf on a 
bamboo framework and caulked with 
cow-dung. Entrance is through a two- 
foot-square hole in the wooden end. 
One reason for the shortage of 
women quoted by Mr. Hart is the 
barbarous practice, put down under 
British rule, of placing girl babies in 


the farm-yard and driving a herd of 
buffaloes over them. Not unnaturally, 
only the fittest and luckiest survived. 
Dovuc-as Dickins, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


WROUGHT-IRONWORK 
FOR INN SIGNS 
S1r,—In your issue of April 30 you 
published a photograph of an inn sign 
depicting Saint George and _ the 
Dragon. The sign appeared to be the 
usual painted board type hanging 
from an unusual and attractive 
wrought-iron bracket. May I suggest 
that the subject-matter of this sign, 
and many of the more popular inn 
names, could be better illustrated by 

the painted cut-out type? 

Both the sign and the bracket in 
my photograph are made of wrought 
iron, and I think you will agree that 
the result is a masterpiece. This sign, 
which is attractively painted, is in the 
village of Great Budworth, Cheshire. 
—JouN BratsBy, Whinlatter, South- 
downs Drive, Hale, Cheshire. 


SIMPLICITY IN DESIGN 

S1r,—In the article The Craftsman and 
the Inn (April 30), I was puzzled at the 
choice of the two designs selected for 
reproduction and could only think 
that they represented the case of the 








AN OLD MAN AND (right) WOMEN OF THE TODA TRIBE NEAR OOTACAMUND 


IN SOUTHERN INDIA 
See letter : Indian Aborigines 
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inn versus the craftsman rather than 
with him. In so thinking I was 
apparently wrong, but I still hold 
that, while both are undoubtedly the 
work of very capable artists, there is 
no comparison as to their merits as 
inn signs. The sign of the White Hart 
is a splendid example of what a sign 
should be, whereas the entire usefulness 
of St. George is almost totally obscured 
by the ingenuity of design. 

It should be remembered that the 
original object of an inn sign was that 
the meaning of it should be clear 
without the aid of the printed word 
and that if it fails in this it fails 
completely. This simplicity of design 
is even more essential in these days of 
swiftly moving traffic, where immedi- 
ate recognition should be vital if any 
object is to be served. 

The most ineffective method ever 
devised by an enthusiastic craftsman 
is the openwork sign consisting only 
of an outline in ironwork. With a sign 
of this type it is often necessary to 
wander round and round until one can 
find a spot where the detail is sil- 
houetted against the sky before one 
can be sure what it is all about. 

The heraldic treatment, though 
perhaps the best, need not necessarily 
be tied down to authentic detail, but 
where realistic detail is used a simple 
background is essential. 

In short, the inn sign is the father 
of the poster, and governed by the 
same requirements, the chief of which 
is to tell the story clearly. This rule 
should also be applied to the ironwork, 
the structural lines of which should be 
carefully accentuated. It may be 
embellished by the craftsman, but 
the main lines should not be concealed 
by scrollwork, however beautiful. 
Bacchus was a hearty, not a crafty, 
deity.—CLIFFORD PEMBER, Home- 
field, Langford, Lechlade, Glos. 

[Our correspondents take opposite 
points of view about signs in wrought- 
ironwork, but possibly Mr. Pember 
will admit the attractiveness of the 
sign of the George and Dragon at 
Budworth. In the days when few 
people could read an inn sign had to 
be easily understood. Nowadays it 
serves mainly a decorative purpose, 
and while clearness and simplicity are 
still virtues, the artist may, surely, be 
allowed to exercise his ingenuity in 
design. Are all travellers so anxious 
to get inside the inn that they cannot 
spare more than a moment to look at a 
sign, the merits of which may include an 
amusing pun or a subtle allusiveness 

not instantly seized ?—Eb.] 


SNOW-BUNTINGS IN 
THE CAIRNGORMS 

S1r,— With reference to the 
article, withitsstriking photo- 
graph, about snow-buntings 
(March 26), I am surprised 
that Mr. Richard Perry states 
that no snow-buntings are to 
be seen on the Cairngorms 
after the middle of April. I 
have seen, early in May, the 
high tops literally alive with 
these small birds of beautiful 
plumage, and it may be that 
they start their northern mi- 
gration from a height of 
4,000 ft. But I agree with 
him that the local race of birds 
keeps distinct from these 
migrants.—SETON GORDON, 
Upper Duntuilm, Isle of Skye. 


RAILWAY RELICS 

From Earl Peel. 
Str,—Mr. Elcome (April 9) 
asks if any other of your 
readers has reminders of the 
days when private enterprise 
was establishing a network of 
railways over the country. I 
have in my possession a pres- 
entation spade given to my 
great-grandfather, Sir Robert 
Peel, when he was Prime 
Minister, the details of which 
are as follows :— 

The shaft, 29 ¥ ins. long, 
is made of English oak, with 
acorns, roses and leaves 
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carved on the handle, and on the top of 
the handle is an oval metal disc en- 
graved with the Peel crest. The shaft 
is joined to the spade by a white metal 
tube engraved with floriated scrolls 
and Prince of Wales’s feathers and a 
rosette on back and front. 

The shaped spade, 12 ins. by 10 
ins., is of white metal and engraved on 
the front with the Peel crest and coat 
of arms, with the following inscrip- 
tion:— 

The works of the Trent Valley 
Railway from Stafford to Rugby 
were commenced on the thirteenth 
day of November, 1845, on which 
occasion the first sod was turned by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., 
M.P., upon lands in the Parish of 
Tamworth in the County of Stafford. 

The back is engraved with the 
Seal of the Trent Valley Railway Com- 
pany Inc., 1845, and the following 
inscription :— 

Trent Valley Railway Company. 


Directors : 
Chairman: Edmund Peel, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: Edward 

Tootal, Esq. 

Thomas Booth, Esq., Henry 


Newbery, Esq., George Carr Glyn, 

Esq., William Rawson, Esq., 

Joseph Hornby, Esq., Thomas 

Smith, Esq., Joshua Proctor 

Westhead, Esq. 
Engineers : 

Robert Stephenson, Esq., Thomas 
L. Gooch, Esq., George Parker 
Bidder, Esq. 

Solicitor : 

James Wheeler, Esq. 
Secretary : 

Edward Watkin, Esq. 
Contractors for the Works : 
Messrs. McKenzie Stephenson and 
Brassie. 

Sir Robert Peel’s residence was 
Drayton Manor, Tamworth, and it 
would be interesting to know if the 
first sod turned was actually on his 
property. 

As the last Deputy Chairman of 
the L.M.S. Railway Company, I regret 
that I was forced to witness the 
change-over from private enterprise 
to nationalisation—PEEL, Hyning, 
Carnforth, Lancashire. 


COTTAGE WINDOWS 
OF GOTHIC DESIGN 
S1r,—On page 828 of Country LIFE 
of April 23 is a photograph of cottages 
lining the road opposite Rotherfield 
Park, Hampshire. I was much 
interested to see that the upper win- 
dows of these cottages appear to be 
identical with those in the old part 
of my own house, which was formerly 
a gamekeeper’s cottage. My windows 
are not dormers, and the Gothic design 
is in the ground-floor windows as well 

as in the upstairs ones. 
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(Left) A JACOBEAN FIREPLACE CONCEAL- 

ING A PRIEST’S HOLE AT CLARKE HALL, 

(Right) ONE OF THE OVER- 

MANTEL PANELS RAISED TO REVEAL 

THE OPENING THROUGH WHICH FOOD 

WAS PASSED TO THE PERSON IN HIDING 
See letter: A Yorkshire Priest’s Hole 


WAKEFIELD. 


I do not know the 
date of my house, but it 
has a very fine old oak 
roof and all the ceilings 
are oak-beamed. I have 
never seen windows of 
this type anywhere else, 
and should be most inter- 
ested to know their prob- 
able date, and whether 
they were made only in 
the south of England.— 
J. M. UNDERWOOD 
(Capt.), The Old Pheasant- 
ry, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

[This type of win- 
dow was frequently used 
in small “picturesque’’ 
buildings. It would in- 
volve considerable re- 
search to ascertain the 
earliest and latest dates, 
but about 1780 is ap- 
ploximately correct for 
the earliest. The cot- 
tages at East Tisted are 
regarded as dating from 1820-30. 
We have no reason to suppose that 
this type of window was never used 
in the north of England.—Eb.] 


A YORKSHIRE PRIEST’S 
HOLE 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of the 
beautiful Jacobean chimney-piece at 
Clarke Hall, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 
The owner uses this chamber for a dis- 
play of armour, but the most romantic 
feature of it is the priest’s hole con- 
cealed behind the fireplace. Access to 
this hiding-place is through some 
movable panelling at the head of the 
staircase just beyond; the aperture 
through which food was passed to the 
occupant is revealed by sliding up- 
wards the right-hand of the three 
overmantel panels above the chimney- 
piece. 

This panel, which is visible half- 
opened in my second photograph, was 
discovered by the present owner a few 
years ago, and within he found two 
Cromwellian wine bottles—G. B. 
Woop, Rawdon, Leeds. 


THE HOUSE-SPARROW’S 
EGGS 

S1r,—Duting the last four years or so 

I have examined many clutches of 

eggs of the common house-sparrow, 

both in this country and in India, and 
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in nearly every clutch one 
egg differed considerably 
both in shape and mark- 
ings from the other eggs. 
Moreover, I noticed that 
this ‘black sheep” was, 
in a number of instances, 
the first egg of the clutch. 

I should be very glad 
to know whether what I 
have obseived is an ac- 
knowledged ornithologi- 
cal fact, or whether I 
have been the victim of 
a mere coincidence. I 
have not noticed such a 
consistent variation in 
the eggs of any other 
bird whose nest I have 
watched.—P. R. WaAL- 
wyn, School House, Clif- 
ton College, Bristol 8. 

[A clutch of house- 
sparrow’s eggs generally 
contains one egg much 
paler than the others, 
and one egg in a robin’s clutch is some- 
times paler than the others.—ED.]} 


WHAT IS A 
GREEN GOOSE ? 


Sir,—With reference to your corres- 
pondence about green geese, Mr. 
G. M. Trevelyan, in his English Social 
History, p. 145, quotes Fynes Moryson, 
who wrote shortly after Queen Eliza- 
beth’s death, as saying: ‘‘ The English 
inhabitants eat almost no flesh com- 
moner than hens, and for Geese they 
eat them in two seasons, when they 
are fatted upon the stubble after 
harvest, and when they are green 
about Whitsuntide,”’ etc. Happy 
days, indeed !—H. A. Spruzen, East- 
cote, Middlesex. 


HOW TO PROTECT 
GOLDFISH 


S1r,—In recent years many goldfish 
pools in this part of Surrey have been 
subjected to devastating raids by 
herons. In the winter of 1945-46 I 
lost 90 fish during a single week when 
I was away from home. The only 
survivors were a large family of 
tiddlers born the previous year. 

I was persuaded that wire was 
the only real protection, and in adopt- 
ing this method made my pond look 
about as handsome as a hen-house. 
In fact, it was obvious from the 
esthetic angle that the pond would 





GOLDFISH AND THEIR GUARD 
See letter : How to Protect Goldfish 





look better with no wire and no fish. 
So I tried an experiment. With a 
small quantity of cement I cast a 
dummy head, suitably painting in the 
features. This is now my goldfish 
sentry, its position at the edge of the 
pond being moved from time to time, 

For two years this sentry has 
done its job. Although I have seen 
several reconnaissance flights, for two 
years now no heron has dared to land, 
and the fish are so happy and con- 
fident that they will feed out of one's 
hand. 

In view of the high cost of 
replacing goldfish these days, some of 
your readers may be interested in this 
method of protecting them.—G. §. 
Mackay, Horsley, St. George’s Hill, 
Weybridge, Surrey. 


TOASTERS OR 
WOOL-CARDERS ? 


S1r,—Being engaged in research work 
on tools and appliances used in old 
trades, I was particularly interested in 
the correspondence between Mr. Grove 
(April 30) and Mr. Wolsey (April 9) 
about the purpose of the three-legged 
stand illustrated in your issue of 
January 30. 

In my collection at the Luton 
Museum and Art Gallery is one of these 
stands purchased some years ago 
because its use was uncertain and 
might provide an interesting problem. 
The Curator and I were unanimous on 
one point, namely, that it was highly 
improbable that it had ever been used 
for toasting. It has three two- 
pronged iron forks and nowhere is 
there the slightest sign of its having 
been subjected to heat. If it had been, 
the heat would surely have affected 
the green paint with which the wood- 
work had been coated in its early days. 
This stand has a very different appear- 
ance from another Yorkshire toaster 
in my possession which has a heavy 
circular wooden stool-like base and 
which shows unmistakable signs of 
having been used for toasting. 

The stand in question, unless held 
in some fashion, as between the legs, 
would be. unstable should anything be 
laid on the sliding platform when it 
was extended.—THomas W. Bac- 
SHAWE, 50, Storey’s Way, Cambridge. 


AN OLD BISHOP’S PALACE 


S1r,—Mr. R. Winstone’s statement of 
April 23 that Bishop Myles Coverdale 
was the last tenant of the palace at 
Paignton was long ago proved to be 
incorrect, but the legend is hard to kill. 
Bishop Veysey alienated the palace, 
then almost a ruin, to Sir Thomas 
Speke, in 1549, who later sold it to the 
Earl of Pembroke. Coverdale was 
Bishop of Exeter from 1551 till 1553. 
—J. CAMERON ALEXANDER, St. John’s, 
Winner Hill Road, Paignton, Devon. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
OVALTINE MANUFACTURERS’ TO H.M. THE KING 


Cheers 
Drink delicious 


Oval tine 
GQ Note the Difference 


Sy 
» 
in your Nerve-Strength y/ 


= / 
By/ 
NS 


and Outlook 





T any time of the day a cup of delicious ‘Ovaltine’ will 

do much to renew energy, strengthen the nerves and 

=) brighten your outlook. ‘Ovaltine’ is all concentrated 
nourishment derived from Nature’s best foods. 


*Ovaltine’ also at bedtime will greatly help you to ensure a good 
night’s sleep. Its easily digested nutriment will assist you to relax, 
soothe the tired body and quickly provide the conditions most 
favourable to peaceful, restorative sleep. 


Because of its outstanding qualities ‘ Ovaltine’ is 
the food beverage most widely used in Hospitals 
and Nursing Homes throughout the world. 
P674A 
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The great gateway to 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
The tower, designed 
by Wren, contains a 
medieval bell which 
daily rings for the clos- 
ing of all the colleges. 








A CIGARETTE OF DISTINCTION 
MADE BY W. 0. & H. O. WILLS 





PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 


LARGE SIZE MILD FLAVOUR 





Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. EMS6GG 
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is the whole wheat grain 
malted, salted, and toasted 





EETABIX, Britain’s favourite all- 

wheat breakfast cereal contains the 
whole of wheat in its most nourishing 
and appetizing form. Although Weetabix 
is best known as a breakfast food, it is 
actually very much more — it is a meal in 
a moment, in itself, for every member of 
the family. 

You will find Weetabix delicious with a 
little milk and sugar, but when milk is 
short, fruit, fruit juice, jam, margarine of 
a savoury are all equally popular. In the 
hands of a good cook, Weetabix lends itself 
admirably to the preparation of many 
cooked dishes as a substitute for pastry, 
breadcrumbs, or filling. 


. Weetabix 
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COUNTRY TRANSPORT 


ing out tests of two widely different types of 

transport specially suitable for use in the 
country. One was the Bradford Utility, built 
by Jowett Cars, Ltd., and the other was the 
Corgi light-weight motor-cycle, which is the 
civilian counterpart of the war-time parachute 
troops’ Welbike. The two tests were combined, 
as the Bradford was a convenient means of 
transporting the Corgi to the different testing 
grounds. 

The Bradford is essentially a utilitarian 
vehicle, designed to give reliable day-to-day 
transport for many years at minimum cost. Wisely 
no effort has been made to provide unwanted 
luxuries, which can be a source of trouble under 


I RECENTLY had the opportunity of carry- 


NEATNESS IS ONE OF THE OUT- 
STANDING FEATURES OF THE CORGI 
LIGHT-WEIGHT MOTOR-CYCLE 


arduous conditions. The design throughout is 
simple and conventional, and, to enable the car 
to withstand constant rough usage, there appears 
to be a great margin of strength built into it. 
A horizontally opposed twin-cylinder engine is 
used, which was first introduced by the Jowett 
Company in 1906, and it has now reached a point 
—bearing in mind its functional purpose—where 
further development would be useless, in fact 
probably harmful. The engine gives a maxi- 
mum power output of 19 b.h.p. at the relatively 
low engine speed of 3,500 r.p.m., and—a charac- 
teristic of an opposed twin-cylinder engine—a 
large proportion of this power is available at 
very low engine speeds. 

Orthodoxy is the keynote throughout the 
chassis, the transmission, and the suspension. 
Nowhere is a complicated feature employed if 
a simpler, cheaper, and more robust method is 
available to give the same basic results. The 
ground clearance is 74% inches, and under 
exceptional conditions the front number-plate 
is the only item likely to suffer any damage. 
The ratios in the three-speed gearbox are widely 
spaced : Ist gear is 18.1 to 1; 2nd is 9.3 to 1, and 
topis 4.89 to 1. The chassis is of very deep box 
section, braced with tubular cross members, and 
the spring centres are placed well apart, to 
reduce any tendency to rolling. The foot brake 
operates on all four wheels, by the Girling 
system, and the centrally placed hand lever 
takes effect on the rear wheels only. 

The body is steel panelled, and the exten- 
sive windows are fitted with safety glass all 
Tound. All four seats are separate and of 
bucket shape, and the rear two are detachable 
to give even greater luggage-carrying capacity. 
With all four seats in use there is a space, 





By J. EASON GIBSON 


measuring 3 ft. 6 ins. by 4 ft. 6 ins., available for 
luggage or goods, and with the detachable seats 
out this space is increased to 5ft. 3ins. by 
4ft.6ins. The rear loading doors provide an 
opening of 3 ft. 11 ins. by 3 ft. 4 ins., and the floor 
level is only 22% ins. from the ground, so that 
loading is quite easy, even for people below 
average height or strength. As the overall 
length is only 12 ft., the vehicle is very handy 
in restricted spaces; this is, of course, partially 
due to the good turning circle of 34 ft. 

On the road the car handles with much 
more refinement than one would expect, the 
steering in particular being both light and 
exceptionally accurate. Little attempt has 
been made to damp noise and vibration, but it 
is only at the extreme ends of the speed range 
that the passengers are aware of much mechan- 
ical noise. At around 40 m.p.h., a pleasant 
cruising speed, the degree of silence is reason- 
able. The power/weight ratio is rather better 
than one would expect on such a purely fun- 
tional vehicle, and this, in conjunction with the 
slow-speed pulling power of the engine, enables 
long and steep gradients to be climbed without 
a change of gear. Although the upholstery and 
internal fittings are somewhat utilitarian, they 
are in keeping with the purpose for which the 
vehicle is most likely to be used. The consump- 
tion of petrol varied between 33 and 35 m.p.g. 
while I had the car. 

Whether the car be used as secondary 
transport, as a farm or estate hack, or asa means 
of cheap family transport, it should provide 
years of cheap and trouble-free motoring. The 
makers are Jowett Cars, Ltd., Idle, Bradford, 
and the price is £415. 


* * * 


The Corgi light-weight motor-cycle inter- 
ested me as being a suitable substitute for either 
the car or the pedal cycle on such journeys as 
farm or estate inspection, or on the many short 
trips involved if one lives in a relatively isolated 
area. The basic design and construction were 
severely tested during the war years, when the 
Corgi’s counterpart was in use by airborne 
troops. Both the handlebars and the saddle can 
be folded, making it possible for the machine to be 
carried in the rear compartment of the average 
car and in the luggage boot of a large car. A 
locking device is fitted to the petrol tank filler to 
prevent spilling while the machine is being 
carried. With everything folded the dimensions 
of the cycle are: Height 19 ins., width 13 ins., 
and length 53 ins. With a total weight of only 
95 lb. it is easy for the average person to carry 
it without strain. 

Although the engine is but a 98 c.c. two- 
stroke, its capabilities are more than sufficient 
for a machine of this type, giving a normal 
maximum speed of 30 m.p.h. and a petrol con- 
sumption of between 115 and 120 m.p.g. That 
the engine will stand up to hard usage was 
proved when on a suit- 
able stretch of slightly 
falling road I held the 
Corgi flat out for just 
over six miles; the speed 
held was 35 m.p.h., and 
at the end of the straight 
no excessive rise in eng- 
ine temperature was 
noticeable, nor had the 
willing little engine fal- 
tered once. 

Nobody, however 
inexperienced, need fear 
riding the Corgi, as the 
controls are limited to 
four. The left foot 
operates the brake ped- 
al, the left hand takes 
care of the clutch lever, 
the right hand is used 
for the lever-controlled 
front brake; the throttle 
is operated by the usual 


THE BRADFORD UTILITY, 


twist-grip control mounted on the handlebars. 
Starting the Corgi is simplicity itself, even from 
cold. The method is to close the choke on the 
carburetter, and then paddle the machine for 
two or three paces with the clutch lever raised; 
when one drops the clutch lever the engine 
starts immediately, and it is possible to ride off 
right away without any preliminary warming- 
up. Any person, without mechanical know- 
ledge, who has ridden a pedal cycle should 
have no difficulty in riding the machine easily; 
in fact, my own small boy (admittedly having 
a vast store of technical knowledge, like most 
present-day children) gave a creditable display 
although lacking previous riding experience. 

The machine’s capabilities on hills proved 
to be surprisingly good, a peculiarity being that 
it performed much better if permitted to run at 
its own speed in preference to being forced. On 
exceptionally steep gradients I found it better 
to dismount when the speed fell to walking pace 
and walk the machine to the top, using the 
engine to pull it and lightemmy own efforts. 

As the Corgi is priced at £66 10s., and the 
yearly tax and insurance can be covered for an 
outlay of only 32s. 6d., it should obviously 
appeal to those interested in economical per- 
sonal transport. Slots are provided on the 
handlebars to accommodate the usual shopping 
basket, which’ can be fitted or removed in a 
matter of moments. Although the majority of 
these machines are going to the export market, 
particularly to the U.S.A. as college transport, 
the variety of reasons for which some have been 
sold in this country. gives some indication of 
their versatility. Owners of large yachts, people 
with a short but irritating daily journey to the 
station, and bailiffs are some of those who are 
finding the Corgi a great convenience. 

Should the machine become bogged when 
attempting to traverse very deep mud it can be 
easily man-handled owing to its low weight; 
a good point is that the first parts to ground 
under such conditions are the footrests, so that 
no mechanical part can be damaged. The Corgi 
is distributed by J. Olding, Ltd., London, W.1. 


* * * 


The biography of Ettore Bugatti, by W. F. 
Bradley, is published by Motor Racing Pub- 
lications, Abingdon-on-Thames, at 10s. 6d. 
Bugatti’s death in 1947, after the disillusionment 
of the war years, meant the loss of probably the 
most virile and individualistic figure in the last 
25 years of the automobile industry. The form 
of address used by his employees, his family, 
and the drivers who steered his cars so often to 
victory, Le Patron, was no empty courtesy; and 
the book explains many of the reasons for the 
affection in which he was held by practically 
all who came in contact with him. The author, 
an English journalist living in France, had the 
advantage of Bugatti’s intimate friendship, and 
gives a pleasing picture of the man, although it 
perhaps lacks the humour which was such an 
essential part of Le Patron’s make-up. 





SHOWING THE LARGE 
PROPORTION OF THE LENGTH DEVOTED TO 
BODY SPACE 
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A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES «j »s, exonep tems 


T is not every field club that can trace its 
I antecedents to the year 600, but this is 
the proud boast of the Montgomeryshire 
Field Society, which has just published its first 
report. “Observe, preserve, record”’ is its 
motto, and the emblem is a charming design 
of a lady, wearing the 600 look, scated under 
an oak tree. To a Montgomeryshire man it is 
clear that the stream beside her is either the 
Seyern or the Vyrnwy, and that if the hills in 
the background are not the Breidden they are 
probably the Berwyns. But the important 
thing about the lady is that she is nursing a hare 
while conversing with a lapwing, that birds and 
squirrels nest in the branches overhead while 
fish glide happily past her feet. The motto ‘‘God 
and Melangell be with thee ’’explains the picture, 
but I wish the Montgomeryshire Field Club had 
retold the story in greater detail for those of us 
who have either forgotten it, or never knew it. 
Melangell, the lady in question, was a prin- 
cess: some say the daughter of an Irish king, 
for in the year 600 there was a brisk coming and 
going over the Irish Sea, princes, saints and 
scholars light-heartedly undertaking the tran- 
sit in small boats or even on the backs of mira- 
culous fishes. However that may be, Melangell 
came to Wales and eventually to Montgomery- 
shire, fleeing from either the love or the wicked- 
ness of man (possibly both) and established what 
is in all likelihood the first known sanctuary for 
wild life in these islands. The land was granted 
her by a prince of Powis whose hounds had chased 
their quarry to the wooded valley where she was 
sheltering. So impressed was this prince by her 
power over all living animals—especially the 
little mountain hares—that he ordained that this 
particular valley should be kept as a perpetual 
sanctuary and no hare ever again hunted there. 
In later, harsher times, Melangell would, doubt- 
less, have been called a witch and either shunned 
or persecuted, but those were still the golden 
days of Christianity. She became a saint, pil- 
grims visited the valley where she died and a 


church was built to her memory. It is still said 

that if ‘God and Melangell be with thee” 

is shouted after any hunted animal it will escape. 
** * 

HE many activities of the Montgomery- 

shire Ficld Society are reflected in this 
report, centring on its two main objects— 
accurate knowledge and preservation of the 
countryside. An interesting step was the send- 
ing of two young membcrs across the width of 
England to a week’s course on ornithology at 
Flatford Mill Field Centre in Suffolk, a pleasant 
linking of the native counties of our two great 
British landscape painters, Wilson and Con- 
stable. 

But what, one wonders, would these two 
poetica] painters think if they could see the 
depredations made to-day on our countryside 
by needy or careless landlords and hard-headed 
timber-merchants? Richard Wilson, born in 
1714, knew the characteristic mixed woodlands 
of Montgomeryshire and its magnificent indi- 
vidual trees, more especially oaks; but now alas! 
commercial and utilitarian values override all 
others, and the Field Society trenchantly re- 
marks : “‘ Unless it is conceded that the beauty 
of landscape is in itself a national asset of su- 
preme importance we shall be in danger of losing 
all that is worth preserving.’’ It presses for 
greater restrictions on timber-felling in future, 
and suggests that where possible “ judicious thin- 
ning should be substituted for wholesale felling.” 

That this is a practical way out of the diffi- 
culty—bearing in mind the needs of the time— 
is shown by an example in another county a long 
way from the Welsh marches. Here it was a 
lovely wood of mixed oak and beech on a 
southern slope which resounded every day to 
the woodman’s axe. It was a wood particularly 
endeared by summer picnics, a June resort of 
nightjars, and the place moreover in which a 
notable litter of young foxes had been watched, 
evening after evening, scampering, rolling and 
cavorting like a family of kittens—as pretty a 


sight as anyone could wish to see under a mild 
May moon. 

But now the wood was doomed: its quiet 
rides were invaded by timber wagons and strajp. 
ing horses, and every day another lord of the 
glade crashed to earth. Even the timberman 
a professional exccutioner, showed some repug. 
nance. “Pity to spoil a pretty place like this,” 
he remarked one day. ‘‘ Wot’s the use of it? ” 

** * 

Y a great mercy this question aso entereg 

the mind of the landowner’s wife. An acgj. 
dent had suddenly befallen her husband, and he 
had been taken to hospital in danger of death, 
God and Melangell must have been with her that 
day, for it is a fact that she stopped the felling 
of the trees, at some financial loss; the timber. 
men, with their horses and wagons, were sent 
away, marvelling and grumbling and saying 
that nothing of the sort had ever happened 
before. But to-day the wood survives, a con. 
tinuing refreshment to eye, mind and heart, yet 
thinner than before, which is not altogether a 
bad thing. Through the silvery-grey trunks 
of the beeches one now sces the valley below, 
with its rich and varied interchange of field and 
wood, meadow and spinney, a scene which any. 
one, rejoicing in the view, might call “typically 
English.” 

Yet it was of this same gentle landscape 
that I was reminded when seeing the French film 
Farrebique, lately shown in London. Here, if 
ever proof were needed, is a testimony to the 
true drama of country ways and seasons. Thaw- 
ing streams and growing corn, shadows creeping 
over the old farm building : these and their like 
are the protagonists, with children on their way 
to school, the weekly baking of bread, and 
grandad with his gnarled hands cutting the loaf 
at table; a child born in the spring, and grand- 
father’s coffin carried through the lanes deep in 
brambles and traveller’s joy. Compared with 
this rich material Hollywood seems dull, fustian 
stuff. 





NEW BOOKS 





IN THE COUNTRY 


N Village Life in the Eighteenth 
Century (Littlebury and Co., 
Worcester, 9s. 6d.), Mr. G. E. 

Fussell gives an interesting account of 
life in an average 18th-century English 
village. The lay-out of the village and 
its fields, its different classes of inhabi- 
tant, how it was governed, its build- 
ings, the year’s work in the fields and 
the villagers’ contacts with one 
another and with the outside world 
are dealt with in turn, and for those 
who would like to pursue all or any 
of these subjects further there is a 
short bibliography at the end of each 
chapter. A number of photographs of 
old puintings and engravings accom- 
pany the text. 

One of the: most attractive of 
the recent additions to Collins’s 
Britain in Pictures series is British 
Windmills and Watermills, by Charles 
Skilton (5s.), an appetising survey of 
the place and history of windmills in 
British life, accompanied by apt 
illustrations. Millng, it seems, has 
its full share of eccentrics. A Strood 
miller acquired a barrel-organ playing 
sixteen tunes and installed it so that 
the sails set the music going while the 
mill was working. Dickens, it is said, 
would sometimes walk to the mill to 
listen to th's novel example of music 
while you work. 

Dent have issued, at 7s. 6d., a 
third, revised, edition of See For 
Yourself, Mr. Edmund Vale’s helpful 
and amusingly written manual for 
sightseers in town or country, illustra- 
ted with thumb-nail sketches by Ruth 
Vale. J. K. A. 


TOWNSMAN TURNED 
COUNTRYMAN 
R. DAVID GREEN is not the 
first townsman to take to the 
country and write about it; but few 


have described their experiences as 
delightfully as he does in Country 
Neighbours (Blandford Press, 10s. 6d.). 
In a score of essays, some of which 
have appeared in Country LIFE, he 
recalls scenes and incidents from 
village life in Oxfordshire and some of 
the men and women who go to make it. 
Here are the stories of how prosperity 
was brought to a Cotswold village by 
the initiative and perseverance of Jim, 
the strawberry-grower, and tales of 
Blenheim as told by Johnny Horne, 
a former hall-boy there who ultimately 
became a London butler. Here, too, 
is a story of a notorious Oxfordshire- 
born man of long ago, the Mad Earl 
of Rochester, who used to retreat from 
the wrath of Charles II to High Lodge, 
a former hunting-lodge in Woodstock 
Park. 

Mr. Green has a keen eye for 
beauty whether in birds, flowers or 
landscape in general, and among his 
most charming passages are those in 
which he recalls, with something of 
the thrill of discovery, his early days 
in the fields and woods above the 
Windrush. The book has a large 
number of agreeable scraperboard 
illustrations by Joan Rickarby. 

C. 


THREE ENGLISH COUNTIES 


N North-East Suffolk (Coldharbour 
Press, Ltd., Wrotham, Kent, 21s.), 
Mr. Allan Jobson surveys a corner of 
rural England seldom visited by 
tourists. Its churches—some magni- 
ficent, like Southwold, others humble, 
thatch-roofed buildings—its old halls, 
its farm-house and cottage architecture, 
are all described by the author and 
illustrated by his photographs. He is 
most at home when writing of the 
country crafts, customs and by-gones 
—for instance, the fine work of the 


Suffolk wheelwrights and the vernacu- 
lar 18th-century furniture. 

Two recent additions to the 
attractive Vision of England books 
being issued by Paul Elek at 9s. 6d. 
are Dorset, by Aubrey de Sélincourt, 
whose love of the coast docs not, 
seemingly, extend to that fascinating 
peninsula, the Isle of Portland, and 
Sussex, by Reginald Turnor, who is 
keenly critical of the impact of 
Victorian architects and writers on the 
county. The many fine photographs 
that are the outstanding feature of 
this series are accompanied in Dorset 
by drawings and water-colours by 
Barbara Jones and in Sussex by 
drawings by Michael Rothenstein. 

A, Joes. ©. 


IN THE MIDLANDS 

i eens are a good many books 

about place-names, but hitherto 
the literature of field-names seems to 
have been confined to learned 
journals. Mr. William Fraser is, there- 
fore, to be doubly congratulated on 
his Field-names in South Derbyshire, 
obtainable from him at 73, Main Street, 
Stapenhill, Burton-on-Trent, for 9s. 8d. 
In it, after discussing the age of field- 
names (a difficult subject), their various 
types, their historical value and how 
anyone researching into them should 
set to work and what pitfalls he should 
avoid, he lists, with their derivations 
and explanations of their significance, 
the more interesting names of fields 
in twenty-four parishes in South 
Derbyshire. 

A recent addition to the com- 
panion books being issued by Methuen 
at 10s. 6d. is Companion into Derby- 
shire, by Ethel Carleton Williams, 
a full and interestingly written guide 
to the county illustrated with a large 
number of attractive photographs. 

a 


THE SCOTTISH SCENE 
N J Return to Scotland (Christopher 
Johnson, 10s. 6d.), Mr. S. P. B. 
Mais describes how he revisited Scot- 


land after an absence, owing to the 
war, of six years, and records his 
impressions and recollections of his 
favourite scenes both in the country 
and in the towns. Endowed as he is 
with a keen eye for what is significant 
in landscape or history, he proves an 
entertaining as well as_ instructive 
guide as he skips lightly from Deeside 
to Mull, from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 
from Glen Affric to the Border 
Country. The text is accompanied by 
a number of attractive photographs 
and sketch-maps. 

Phoenix House have re-issued, at 
12s. 6d., Highland Homespun, Mar- 
garet Leigh’s notable account of her 
experiences as a farmer in the Western 
Highlands during the inter-war years. 

A.C. 


DAMS OF WINNERS 

O the hundreds of bloodstock 

enthusiasts who since 1938 have 
looked upon Major Kevlock's com- 
pilation Dams of Winners 1915-1947 
as an essential addition to or con- 
tinuation of Manwaring Sharp’s 
Thoroughbred Mares Record it will be 
welcome news that a third edition has 
just been published by Knapp, 
Drewett, price £5 19s. Not so welcome 
is the information that this edition is 
to be the final one, due to the fa: 't that 
both author and publishers are afraid 
of the volumcs becoming too cumber- 
some. In future all additions wil! be 
made through the medium of supple- 
ments. In previous editions only the 
mare’s name and that of her sire were 
supplied and additional information 
could be obtained only by a search 
through the volumes of the General 
Stud Book; in the current edition, the 
mare’s age, her colour, and the names 
of her dam and her dam’s sire are als0 
given, so that all essential details are 
available at a glance. Major Keylock 
and his publishers are to be com 
gratulated upon a great achievement. 
It is a monumental work and n0 
bloodstock breeding library can be 
complete without it. Royston. 
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VISITORS TO BRITAIN 
Buy a Rover for use during your stay 
and for subseyuent export. Over- 
seas dealers have arranged 
with the Company to give early 
\, delivery in this country from 
¥A their export quota. Write us 
; for particulars. 












The ROVER “Sixty” and “Seventy-five” 


NE of Britain’s fine cars now made finer. In the new 

programme the Rover Company concentrate a number 
of important mechanical advances in a simplified range of 
high quality models, including completely new design engine 
and chassis, and independent front wheel suspension. Two 
engine sizes are available, 4-cylinder or 6-cylinder, and two 
types of saloon bodies incorporating many detail improvements. 


THE ‘SIXTY.’ THE ‘SEVENTY-FIVE.’ 
(4-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon (6-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon 
Retail Price Purchase Tax Total Retail Price Purchase Tax Total 
£845:0:0 £235 :9.:6 £1080 : 9:6 £865:0:0 £241:0:7 £1106:0:7 


ROVER 
One of Britain's Fine Cars 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., sOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 
CVS-02 









It looks as if they 
were all going .. . for 
the good reason that 
France offers holiday- 
makers fresh joys 
and new interests 
all the year round. 


For further information apply 
to any Travel Agent or to the 
French National Tourist Office, 
179 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 























COLT CEDAR HOUSES 





























approved by the Ministries and classed permanent, now 

enjoy priority and become eligible for licence on approval of 
plans and of building site by the local Authorities. Supplied in prefab- 
ricated superstructures for site-work, fittings and erection by local 
builder. Write for information notes and specification. 


(0 CEDAR HOUSES for agricultura. purposes, as 


Registered plan prints 3]|-. 


W. H. COLT SON & CO LTD 


Bethersden, Kent 




















The fastest 4 leg on Cane 
John Cobb used K.L.G. plugs for the 


Land Speed Record of 394-2 m.p.h. 


K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTD., AN ASSOCIATED COMPANY OF THE MOTOR 
ACCESSORY DIVISION OF S. SMITH AND SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 
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THE FINE ART SOCIETY 





JAMES_ STARK 1794-1859 
Oil on Canvas 27” x 39” 


PAINTINGS AND 


WATER-COLOURS 
BY 


BRITISH ARTISTS 
Exhibition of Early English Water-Colours 


(Second Edition) now on view. 


148, New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Telephone : MAYfair 5116. Established 1876. 


Eventide. 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 





an engineering product 


MADE STRICTLY AS LAID DOWN IN 
BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION 
= NO. 990: 1945: DELIVERED WITHIN A 
FEW WEEKS BY ROAD DIRECT TO SITE. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


BRAINTREE ENGLAND 
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NEW BOOKS 








ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH POTTERY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. F. H. GARNER’S English 
M Delftware and Mr. Arthur 

Lane’s French Faience (21s. 
each) have been added to Messrs. 
Faber’s ‘‘ Monographs on Pottery and 
Porcelain.’’ Faience and delftware 
are, of course, the same thing: clay 
shapes coated with a white glaze, 
usually known as ‘“‘tin enamel’’ be- 
cause oxide of tin goes into its com- 
position. Obviously, baked clay is not 
of much use for domestic purposes 
because it is porous. But the plasticity 
of clay, enabling it to be shaped to any 
purpose of use or decorative fancy, 
must always have made it an object of 
great interest to innovators in days 


And then later, when the secret of 
porcelain-making was discovered, this 
again did not take root in the county, 
although the china-clay was there— 
enough to supply the world. There 
were no railways, but Cornwall was 
not without ports, and the Dutch 
in the Bay of Nagasaki were profitably 
able to send Japanese porcelain by 
sea round the world. True, Cornwall, 
has now one of our most famous 
studio-potters, Mr. Bernard Leach, 
working at St. Ives, but he is an immi- 
grant who learned his art in the East, 
and does not spring out of any local 
necessity. Also, for a long time earth- 
enware has been made at Truro; but 


BBP PPA PAUP PACA APAAAAPAIAAAIAND 


ENGLISH DELFTWARE. By F. H. Garner 
(Faber, 21s.) 


FRENCH FAIENCE. 


By Arthur Lane 


(Faber, 21s.) 


TWO QUIET LIVES. By Lord David Cecil 
(Constable, 12s. 6d.) 


BYRON. By C. E. Vulliamy 
(Michael Joseph, I5s.) 
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when domestic utensils were of either 
wood or metal. There was this poro- 
sity to overcome, and once that was 
done the possibility of both practical 
and decorative use would be endless. 

The glaze was discovered at last. 
It was, Mr. Garner says, of near 
Eastern origin, and, like every im- 
portant invention, it soon spread from 
its point of discovery. It was “a 
feature of the Hispano-Moresque ware 
of Malaga and Valencia, it passed to 
the maiolica of Italy and of other 
countries of Europe. It reached Eng- 
land by way of the Netherlands in the 
16th century. The name delftware 
(with a small initial) is customarily 
used for all ware of this kind, begin- 
ning with the maiolica made in this 
country from about 1550 onwards, at 
first by Flemish potters, but the name 
is strictly speaking a misnomer, since 
the ware was made in England long 
before similar pottery was ever made in 
the Dutch town of Delft, afterwards 
famous for it.’’ 


PROBLEMS OF LOCATION 


Why a given industry flourishes in 
a given spot is always a matter of 
interest and often of surprise. Why, to 
take an example, did Moustiers be- 
come an important centre of French 
faience manufacture? It is now, says 
Mr. Lane, ‘‘a village of about 1,000 
inhabitants, perched high among the 
crags some 60 miles north-east of 
Marseilles. In the 18th century the 
population was three times as large, 
but, even so, it is hard to understand 
how so remote and inaccessible a place 
managed to maintain a lively and up- 
to-date faience industry with several 
separate factories.’ 

On the other hand, I have often 
asked myself why neither a delftware 
nor a porcelain industry of any com- 
mercial significance ever established 
itself in Cornwall. Mr. Garner says, 
“Practically the whole of the tin used 
for both Italian maiolica and English 
delftware was obtained from the 
Cornish mines.’’ Why, with so im- 
portant a raw material on the spot, 
wasn’t the ware made in the county? 


there has never been in this county, 
where one would expect it, any 
“school ’’ bearing a name like Sévres, 
Meissen, Nymphenberg, or Etruria. 


WHY “GALLIPOT?’’ 

However, to come back to these 
two interesting books, Mr. Garner 
says that one of the earliest names for 
the sort of ware here considered was 
“‘gallyware,’’ and this survives in the 
word “‘gallipot.’’ Whence the name? 
Mr. Garner tells us : ‘‘apparently from 
an old English word meaning clay 
ware.”’ He adds: “Its makers were 
for long known as ‘ gallypotters.’ A 
similar name was current in Flanders,’’ 
However, the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary has a different guess. It tells 
us that the word “‘gallipot ’’ dates from 
1465, and says: ‘The first part is, 
perhaps, identical with ‘ galley.’ Thus 
etymologically—pottery brought in 
galleys, i.e., from the Mediterranean.” 
From which it would seem that the 
meaning of the word is anybody’s guess. 

Both of these books are well up 
to the standard of the series to which 
they belong. The illustrations are a 
delight and the text is scholarly. We 
see not only the utilitarian and the 
artistic development of pots made in 
this medium but also how economic 
causes can affect such an industry. 
To take one case, the wars of Louis 
XIV, says Mr. Lane, caused an enor- 
mous melting down of gold and silver 
plate. The King having sent his to the 
Mint, the courtiers could hardly fail 
to follow his example. ‘‘Saint-Simon 
in his Mémoires relates how within 
a week all the leaders of society had 
equipped their tables with faience, 
exhausted the retailers’ stocks, and 
sent prices soaring.’’ The same thing 
happened in the following reign. 
“These economic causes well explain 
why, between 1709 and 1780, faience 
reached its highest development in 
France.” 


DOROTHY OSBORNE AND THE 
POET GRAY 

Lord David Cecil in Two Quiet 

Lives (Constable, 12s. 6d.) tells the 

stories of Dorothy Osborne and the 
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poet Gray. Dorothy Osborne, no 
doubt, would have been unknown to 
ys had the course of true love run 
smooth. Her father was on the King’s 
side in the Civil Wars. He was banish- 
ed to St. Malo, and Dorothy with her 
prother Robin was voyaging to join 
him. In the Isle of Wight Robin got 
into a scrape that might have cost 
him dear had not Dorothy taken the 
blame, and it was her courage in this 
matter that first attracted the atten- 
tion of a fellow-traveller, the incredi- 
bly handsome young William Temple. 
They continued the journey together, 
to St. Malo, and before the end of it 
they knew that they were for one 
another. 

However, there were difficulties. 
Neither family approved of the affair, 
and Dorothy was not the person to 
make a runaway match. She lived in 
a conventional world, and she did not 
think convention meaningless. ‘‘ Possi- 
bly it is a weakness in me to aim at the 
world’s esteem, as if I could not be 
happy without it. But there are cer- 
tain things that custom has made 
almost of absolute necessity ; and repu- 
tation I take to be one of those.’’ So, 
for Dorothy, it was to be marriage 
with all the proprieties observed, or no 
marriage at all. They married at last, 
but not before years had passed over 
their heads, and, as they seldom met, 
the Osborne-Temple correspondence 
came into being : letters which not only 
throw a flood of light on Dorothy’s own 
heart, but also illuminate large tracts 
of 17th-century English- country 
habit. 


A PERFECT LETTER-WRITER 


Dorothy is a perfect letter-writer, 
“All letters, methinks,’’ she writes to 
Temple, ‘‘should be free and easy as 
one’s discourse, not studied as an 
oration, nor made up of hard words 
like a charm.’’ And free and easy these 
letters are, the natural overflow of a 
spirit that had learned not to expect 
too much of life, but also to value what 
life could bring in the way both of gift 
and responsibility. 

Dorothy, like Gray, knew a lot 
about ‘‘ the cool sequestered vale of 
life.’ Reading Gray’s story, says 
Lord David Cecil, ‘‘is less like follow- 
ing a stream than contemplating a 
pool.’’ At Cambridge where he had 
been as an undergraduate, he became 
stuck as a don, a more than usually 
fussy old-maidish don. ‘As he saw it, 
humanity was divided on the one 
hand into public sociable characters. 
whose nature and function it was to 
keep the world going, and on the other 
into private contemplative persons 
who must, if their natures were to find 
fulfilment, retire into their own inner 
life.’’ 

He chose the latter part. By the 
time he was twenty-six he had written 
all his notable work. It is very little, 
but it has a grave sad perfection. 
Never, perhaps, was so great a reputa- 
tion founded on so small an output. 
Thereafter, he found nothing so agree- 
able as to be simply Mr. Gray, the 
famous poet, to be glimpsed as he took 
his walks from his rooms in Peterhouse. 
It was a life of a sort—the sort he 
wanted. ‘‘ Here all is order, all is of a 
piece. In its own way it is as con- 
Summate a work of art as Horace 
Walpole’s own. We may say of him, 
above all things, that he resolutely 
refused to be romantic.” 


IN FAVOUR OF BYRON 
Byron resolutely refused to be 
anything else. If the world was a dis- 


appointment, Gray was content to 
show his sense of it by a withdrawing 


disdain; Byron must show his by an 
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outflinging defiance. There is not 
much that is new to be said about him. 
Anyone writing on his life is almost 
compelled to be for or against. His 
career is not of much use to neutrals. 
Mr. C. E. Vulliamy, in Byron (Michael 
Joseph, 15s.) is, on the whole, for him. 

He is for him not in the sense of 
one who wishes to exculpate and exon- 
erate, but in the nobler sense of one 
who wishes to understand. He sees 
him as a “portent of individualism, 
so preposterous and yet so noble,’’ and 
thinks that he invites neither repro- 
bation nor rhapsody. He finds him a 
man who “acted frequently with 
deplorable taste and _ occasionally 
with extreme cruelty. He was equally 
capable of acting with generosity, 
courage or devotion.”’ 

The thing about Byron which Mr. 
Vulliamy most admires is something 
‘far greater than the man himself ’’— 
that is, the thing which he represented: 
something inviolate and unconquer- 
able. ‘‘something which belongs not 
only to Byron but surely to the heart 
of every man who is liberal, honest 
and humane.” 
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POETRY AND VERSE 


R. JAMES MONAHAN increases 

in stature as a poet. Recognis- 
ing that originality to-day is not to be 
found in mere experiment, he believes 
in “obeying the arduous, traditional 
rules and yet avoiding archaism.” 
Those last four words reveal the weak- 
nesses of both sides. For modernists 
insist that both baby and bath must 
be thrown away; traditionalists, cling- 
ing to the baby, often fail to notice 
that the bath could do with a fresh 
coat of paint. James Monahan gives 
the bath its renovating touch, but 
never forgets how much more precious 
is the baby, anyhow. So, in After 
Battle (Macmillan, 5s.), we get from 
him such grave beauty and depth of 
expression as The Thread, Resistance, 
and To This Sonnet with perfection in 
its close : 

Eyes calmly kindred with the 

tremendous dead 

And Laura in the tilting of your 

head. 

In London Lover (Golden Galley 
Press, 4s. 6d.), Mr. Trevor Allen sets 
himself no such high target, but hits 
his own neatly. In these “songs of a 
city’s romance”’ he can evoke 

The walnut scent of fallen leaves 

In every London square, 
and his two numbers, Beaufort 
Gardens, have great nostalgic charm. 
Decorations by Jennetta Vise are, at 
their best, an enchantment. 

A centenary volume, The Poems 
of Alice Meynell (Hollis and Carter, 
12s. 6d.), is edited by Francis Meynell, 
the poet’s son. Poems of the middle 
and later years take precedence of 
earlier work. But, early or late, from 
this singer 

A verse of bells takes wing 

And flies with the cloud. 

Trees have been the subject of 
poets’ love and praise from remotest 
times: in the anthology, Spirit of the 
Trees, (Men of the Trees, 12s. 6d.), 
prepared by Miss Ruth Cresswell, there 
are nearly three hundred poems to 
testify to it. Profits from the book 
will go to helping our woodlands. 

British readers of the anthology, 
Latin-American Poetry (Falcon Press, 
21s.), edited by Dudley Fitts, have 
several hurdles to surmount: trans- 
lation, religion, climate, civilisation. 
And it is plain, even to those who know 
no Spanish, that here the disciples of 
modernism have gone even further 
than their masters. ‘Tougher, more 
intellectualised,’”’ the editor claims 
happily for the new verse. But is there 
really any evidence that these quali- 
ties have anything to do with “that 
light, that love” which is poetry ? 

V. H 
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A eloek with character 
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CHARACTER IN DESIGN, TO BLEND GRACEFULLY WITH A FURNISHING SCHEME 
OF THE APPROPRIATE PERIOD; AND CHARACTER ALSO IN THE SENSE OF 
INTEGRITY AND RELIABILITY. A SELECTION OF SUCH CLOCKS, WITH FIRST 
QUALITY ENGLISH LEVER MOVEMENTS, CAN BE SEEN NOW IN MAPPIN 
AND WEBB'S SHOWROOMS. THE CLOCK ILLUSTRATED IS 9 INCHES HIGH 
AND OBTAINABLE WITH WALNUT, MAHOGANY OR LACQUERED CASES IN 


A CHOICE OF COLOURS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : LIMITED 

156-162 OXFORD ST., W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 172 REGENT ST., W.1 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST., 

PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 

















DESIGNS FOR ALL PERIODS 
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Sandfaced Brick Architrave with “Bell” Canopy Dog Grate 
and multi-colour Rustic Slate Interior 


And at 98, Bath Street, Glasgow 


(Dept. ZL 6), Gold Street, Northampton. Tel.: 771 (2 lines). Also manufactured in Eire. 
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The Machine_You Will Eventually Buy ! 


ALFAJAVAL 


COMBINE-RECORDER COMBINE-RELEASER BUCKET PLANTS 
[Use LAVALOID the Perfect Dairy Detergent | 
ALFA-LAVAL COMPANY LTD., Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. 


' ‘Phone : EALing 0116 (7 lines). ] 
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WOLSELEY FENCERS—BEST FOR ROTATIONAL GRAZING, the 
system which will increase the milk output per acre from 25% to 100% 
and pay for itself in a week. 


The maximum feeding value is obtained when pastures 
are fenced off and stock are grazed rotationally, a 
fresh strip every day or, better still, twice a day. 
However, the rotational grazing system cannot be 
satisfactory without Electric rencing,, and then, of 
course, it must be a Wolseley Electric Fencer. Mr. 
T. Nellist Wilks, Whartons Park, Bewdley, is an en- 
thusiast for this system, and there are many thousands 
of other satisfied users of the Wolseley—the Electric 
Fencer with the 5 years’ guarantee. 


Prices: £7140 Outdoor Mode 
£6100 Indoor Model 


(Battery and Insulators extra). 
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WOLS ELEY 


WOLSELEY SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE CO. LTD., WITTON, BIRMINGHAM, 6 
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FARMING NOTES 





GOOD CROP 
PROSPECTS 


late as the last week in May 

turned some of the corn quite 
yellow, but the dry time before had 
hardened off the forward growth so 
that little lasting harm should have 
been caused. Generally the corn looks 
exceptionally well, and there are very 
few thin pieces. Last week’s rain, 
cold though it was, was needed for the 
potatoes and sugar-beet, and the 
bigger acreage of linseed planted this 
year was also wanting more moisture 
in the soil. I am very pleased with the 
look of my linseed. It has made 
strong bushy growth owing perhaps to 
the application of 3 cwt. of balanced 
fertilisers a week before the seed was 
sown. We did this on expert advice, 
although it is obviously more econom- 
ical to apply the fertiliser with the 
seed in one operation. I am not sure 
of the basis for this advice. Maybe 
fertilisers have a corroding effect on 
linseed when the two are put into the 
ground together. How often it 
happens that as soon as we start shear- 
ing the ewes a cold spell comes to 
make them look miserable. Last week 
they were searching out the shelter of 
the hedge as some protection from the 
wind, but happily the lambs are strong 
and they should take no harm. 


Milk Flow 


HANKS to the early growth of 

grass in April milk yields have 
made an extra spurt during this flush 
period, and there is more milk about 
than for many years past. Consumers 
can have their fill, and some of the 
producer-retailers in the rural areas 
are finding that even this concession 
leaves them with a surplus that they 
cannot dispose of readily. In the 
ordinary way the factories that make 
cheese, the condenseries and the 
makers of chocolate would readily take 
up all the milk available. They are 
accustomed to dealing with the 
seasonal flush of milk that comes in 
May and June. It is the normal func- 
tion of the Milk Marketing Board to 
allocate supplies between these out- 
lets.. Now in this age of control the 
Ministry of Food has a finger in the pie, 
and the officials have disallowed the 
use of milk for making milk chocolate. 
There is apparently something unmoral 
in letting milk go for the manufacture 
of a luxury product, but I am not sure 
that milk chocolate really is a luxury. 
Is it not a product that has some 
extra food value above the standard 
set for plain chocolate? It is hard to 
understand why the home market 
should be denied this boon when milk 
chocolate is exported from this 
country to other places where the 
standard of living is anyway higher 
than ours. It seems strange, too, that 
the Ministry of Food should think they 
know better than the Milk Marketing 
Board about the need for reopening 
some of the cheese factories which 
were shut down in the war years. In 
Somerset, where they make genuine 
Cheddar cheese, the delays in getting 
milk accepted at the cheese factories 
has been prolonged because several of 
the factories are still closed. Farmers 
whose milk has been returned to them 
as sour have some strong things to say 
about the Ministry of Food. 


Ham and Eggs 


HOSE farmers from the United 

Kingdom who went touring in 
France before the conference of the 
International Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers were delighted to be 
offered some excellent ham as the 
prelude to almost every meal. It seems 
that the French farmer has been al- 
lowed to use his own discretion about 
the disposal of the grain he grows. The 
law may require him to deliver a pro- 


G iste as. cold winds coming as 


portion of his wheat and other cereals 
for distribution through approved 
channels, but it is evident from the 
abundance of good ham in France that 
he has not done this at the expense of 
his pigs. There are also plenty of eggs 
and they can be bought freely. This 
use of grain for stock feeding is com. 
monsense, but it does seem a little 
strange to law-abiding Englishmen at 
a time when France is gratefully 
receiving shiploads of American wheat 
in order to maintain and now increase 
the bread ration. In most places in 
France the bread is miserably poor 
stuff, consisting of whole wheat and, 
I fancy, a proportion of maize and 
coarse grains. It is worth eating only 
when really fresh. After a few hours 
when the bread is dry it is not only 
hard but rather sour. But if there are 
ham and eggs the quality of the bread 
does not perhaps matter so much as it 
does to us. Here we have momen- 
tarily a windfall of old season potatoes 
to feed to our fattening pigs without 
any qualms about law-breaking. 


The I.F.A.P. 


R. JAMES TURNER, the Presi- 

dent of the English N.F.U., has 
proved himself again an admirable 
president over the meetings of the 
delegates to the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers. From 
all of them, whether they speak the 
English tongue readily or not, there 
has been praise for the manner in 
which he steered the conference past 
the rocks of controversy which appear 
often in unexpected places and which 
may wreck the amiable sentiments 
that all express at the outset. I.F.A.P. 
has not, of course, any executive 
powers. It is a “‘ pressure agency,” as 
they say across the Atlantic. It has 
already something to its credit in the 
proposals for an international wheat 
agreement, the purpose of which is to 
put a ceiling and a floor into world 
wheat prices for a few years. There is 
always the chance that after this 
year’s harvest supplies of wheat in the 
world may be sufficient to cause a 
sharp drop in prices which, taking the 
short view, would benefit our economy 
as one of the major buyers of wheat. 
Taking the longer view, it can be 
argued that wheat prices set a stan- 
dard for the prices of primary products 
through the world, and if wheat is 
making a fair price that covers costs of 
production and leaves some margin of 
profit to producers they are better able 
to buy our goods at fair prices. So the 
interests of the wheat-exporting and 
the wheat-importing countries should 
not conflict seriously in seeking a basic 
agreement on prices. In these matters 
of high policy it must have helped the 
British Government, and probably 
also the United States Government, to 
know that by endorsing an inter- 
national wheat agreement they would 
be carrying out a policy already 
approved by I.F.A.P. and its con- 
stituents which are responsible for 
farming organisations in each country. 
I.F.A.P. hopes that the principle of 
price agreements can be extended to 
cover other products, notably coarse 
grains, and also oils and fats. The 
next step, however, is to induce the 
countries concerned to ratify the inter- 
national wheat agreement. Argentina 
and Russia stand outside, and this is 
obviously a weakness of which we 
shall hear a good deal when the matter 
comes before our Parliament. The 
N.F.U. here will have to do some 
educational work if the measure is to 
be accepted with unanimity. Clearly 
it is in the interests of the British 
farmer that the world wheat price 
should not drop too far below the 
guaranteed price under the Agricul- 
ture Act. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE RATING OF SITE 
VALUES OPPOSED 


the Rating of Site Values invited 

the Chartered Auctioneers’ and 
Estate Agents’ Institute to submit its 
observations on the subject-matter of 
the Committee’s terms of reference. 
Those terms of reference were to con- 
sider ‘‘the practicability and desir- 
ability of meeting part of local expen- 
diture by an additional rate on site 
values, having regard to the provisions 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Acts and other factors.” The 
comments of the Institute, with its 
conclusion that an additional rate is 
not justified, have now been published. 


TWO EXTREME VIEWS 


HE report of the Institute stated 

that two extreme views had been 
expressed. According to one, which 
held that all burdens on land fell on 
the owner, the separate rating of site 
values was unnecessary, since the 
owner already bore such part of 
existing rates as was attributable to 
the value of the site. According to the 
other, which held that the owner was 
in all cases able to shift the burden to 
the occupier, it would be illusory. It 
was probable that neither of these 
views was correct. The testimony of 
practical men was unanimous that an 
occupier, in considering what he could 
pay for accommodation, treated his 
liability for rent and rates as a whole. 
If he was relieved of part of the rate 
burden by its transfer to the owner in 
the form of a special rate on sites, the 
occupier could afford to pay more rent. 
Provided that his total outlay was 
not affected, the Institute believed 
that in the majority of ordinary cases 
a special rate on site values would 
tend to be shifted to the occupier in 
the form of increased rent. 


Gi time ago the Committee on 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR 


HE Institute next considered how 

far the main arguments that had 
been put forward in. support of the 
rating of site values could be regarded 
as valid under present-day circum- 
stances. The most important and the 
most widely influential argument was 
that which was based on the conten- 
tion that the owners of site value 
benefited as a result of the efforts and 
expenditure of the community, and 
that it was reasonable to impose a rate 
on site values in order to recover for 
the community this “unearned incre- 
ment” of value. But the Town and 
Country Planning Act, by depriving 
the owner of development value, had 
robbed this argument of much force. 

Moreover, it by no means followed 
that increased values were entirely, or 
even mainly, fortuitous windfalls to 
site owners. The dictum of John 
Stuart Mills that urban landlords 
“grow richer, as it were, in their sleep, 
without working, risking or economis- 
ing” had too often been readily 
accepted. On the contrary, many 
large estate owners had themselves 
created the necessary conditions for 
the increase in the value of their sites 
by means of far-sighted planning. The 
argument based on increment of site 
values due to the community was often 
associated with a somewhat naive con- 
ception of the ownership of land, 
which ignored that it was an invest- 
ment purchased and sold at full mar- 
ket value. The owner had often paida 
price that included increment value. 
To placeSon him a special impost was 
not to extract an unearned gain, but 
to impose a capital levy upon one 
particular kind of investment. 


SHIFTING VALUES 


LTHOUGH increments of site 
value were not uncommon, 
decreases of site value were also by no 


means uncommon. Values shifted, 
and fortuitous windfalls were can- 
celled out by equally fortuitous losses. 
For example, there were decreases of 
site values within existing use as in 
the case of large houses in South Ken- 
sington, and some City of London site 
values were far below the prices paid 
sixty or seventy years ago. Again, 
there was a large category of sites, for 
example those of average suburban 
houses, where values had not altered 
for fifty years. It was clear that a 
uniform rate on site values with the 
object of taxing increment would 
operate most unequally. 

Another argument advanced in 
favour of the rating of site values was 
that which claimed that the present 
system of rates discouraged building. 
In the view of the Institute, the 
demand for, and the supply of houses 
and other buildings were governed by 
major economic causes compared with 
which the incidence of rates was of 
little importance. The argument that 
a rate on site values, including poten- 
tial value, might stimulate develop- 
ment and discourage the “holding up” 
of land had, as a result of modern town 
planning legislation, lost whatever 
merit it might have possessed. 


THE FUTURE OF TRAFALGAR 


HE Trafalgar Estate, whose 

history was traced in these columns 
on April 16, was sold privately, before 
the auction, to the Duke of Leeds. 
It is understood from Messrs. Lofts 
and Warner, who, with Mr. F. Trumper 
acted for the Duke, that Trafalgar has 
been bought for investment and that 
there is no question of a break-up of 
the estate. Messrs. Woolley and 
Wallis represented the vendor. 

Last week the sale of Glenstriven, 
a 3,000-acre estate in Argyllshire, was 
reported on this page. Now it is 
learned that Mr. C. W. Ingram, of 
Edinburgh, who sold Glenstriven, has 
disposed of the Thurston Estate, East 
Lothian, to a client of Messrs. Stuart 
and Stuart. The property, which 
comprises over 2,500 acres and 
extends from the Lammermuir Hills 
to the village of Innerwick, has a 
rental value of more than £2,400. 


FIRST COMBINED 
OPERATION? 


HE forthcoming auction of Lower 

Manor Farm, a 175-acre coastal 
property, at  Ringmore, Devon, 
includes Ayrmer Cove, the scene of 
what is believed to be one of the 
earliest combined operations. During 
the Civil War the Rector of Ringmore 
distinguished himself by taking. the 
field against the Roundheads and 
deploying his artillery along the coast; 
indeed, so obstinate was his defence 
that Cromwell’s men embarked a small 
force at Plymouth which landed in 
Ayrmer Cove. The operation made 
the Rector’s position untenable, but 
it is good to relate that devoted mem- 
bers of his congregation concealed him 
in the church tower where he lived for 
three months until the hue and cry had 
died down and he was able to escape. 
The property is in the hands of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Rippon Boswell and Co., of Exeter. 


8% HOGS—VALUE 15s. 


ASCALLS, Brenchley, Kent, 

which is to be auctioned next 
month by Messrs. Ibbett, Mosely, 
Card and Co., was known as Marescalls 
in the time of Edward II. Hasted’s 
History of Kent records that in the last 
year of that reign it was held by Walter 
Culpepper ‘‘of the lord Hugh de 
Audley, by the service of paying yearly 
at his larder eight hogs and a half, 
value fifteen shillings.” 
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By Appointment 
Motor Mower Manufacturers 
Charles H, Pugh Ltd. 


ATCO ~™ 


MOWERS 


are earning much needed 
foodstuffs fromabroad. Atco 
Owners at home contribute 
loyally to the “‘ grow more” 
campaign. This common 
on ® * effort means less new Atco 
iy, ~ Ye. machines and more make- 
do, but the effort is worth 
while because the need is 
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Stones can ruin blades. 

Shortage of high quality 

steel makes replacement 

difficult. Look lore you 
mow 
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White piqué sailor with headlight of white cotton 
daisies. Otto Lucas 
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THE MOST. FEMININE 
FOR 


YEARS 


Plaited, paper-white straw beret with apple-blossom 
and wild roses, swathed in pink chiffon. Debenham 
and Freebody 


Pale pink crinoline straw 

bonnet with pale pink roses, 

designed for Ascot by Aage 
Thaarup 


(Right) Black Leghorn picture 

hat edged with black velvet 

and trimmed with marguer- 
ites. Aage Thaarup 


Photographs by 
CountTRY LIFE Studio 


‘ K ppowicke beer one may think of certain aspects of the New Look (and 
masculine and ministerial comment has often been acid), everyone 
acknowledges that the new hats are ravishing. With the first summer 
sunshine, the London streets burst into flowers and veiling as the women 
donned their berets and bonnets, shepherdess straws, their sailors and boaters, 
all massed with flowers and tied on with veils of every hue. The effect was 
very gay and pretty. 

Many of the small hats of the summer, the paper-white plaited straws, the 
fine straws, either white, clear blue or pink, toast colour or olive green, are of 
the beret family, large and squashy, or bonnets arched over the forehead. The 
coarse straws, fancy, loosely plaited and very pliable, make many of the 
large berets pinned on top with large Victorian hat pins, veiling effervescing 
over the face or tying them on under the chin in a bow with streamers. The 
hats are mostly worn straight on top or incline gently backwards. The burnt 
straws trimmed with black and tying on with black chenille-dotted veiling 
make smart morning hats for wearing with tailored dresses or suits. Fine 
olive green straws decorated with huge cream and pink roses and golden or 
cinnamon tulle are another very fashionable colour combination. The pale 
pink, blue and white shepherdess straws are positively laden with mixed 

(Continued on page 1148) 
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Silver wedding grey ostrich feathers trim this black straw bonnet 
with pleated ribbon under brim: 


MISS LUCY LTD. 


5, HAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 Telephone: Mayfair 4120 
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DISTINGUISHED CLOTHES FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





FASHION FLASH 
























COAT is your most im- 
portant purchase, for it 
gives the new fashion influ- 
ence to a successful wardrobe, 
yet it has to have perennial 
value too! Don’t our stylists 
realize this! That is why 
they strain every nerve 
about coats. 


Witness this coat 
here: It is one, picked 
out at random, from 
a wide selection of 
charming summer coats. Be- 
fore you start to pay attention 
to the elegant fashion points, 
we want to tell you that it is 
unlined. That means it takes 
only 15 coupons! It is in lovely 
woollen material to give warmth 
without weight—absolutely per- 
fect to wear over summer frocks 
in town. The front has an edge- 
to-edge link button closing. The 
back pleats give the new flatter- 
ing fullness (this back interest 
is anew fashion point) and 
an inset band accents’ the 
waist. In black, ice blue, 
navy, brown. Sizes 34 to 42 inch hips. 
The price is only £12.12.0 (15 coupons). Personal shoppers only. 


You’ll simply love the clever clothes in the new Peter 

& Robinson’s All-on-One-Floor Fashion Shop. 

\\ This floor has been arranged enticingly (and 

; GP logically!) into departments that make it 

twice the fun to assemble a new outfit. 

There are coats, suits, frocks, hats, sports- 

ie have such lovely wear (with a special mind for the Young 

uae aa ae Timers as well as women who want more dig- 

occasions. The gloves nified clothes), also handbags, gloves, lovely 
oe” aremne’Y fabrics — all in Peter Robinson’s 

Fashion Shop. 





We would like to draw your attention to Peter 1) 
Robinson’s new Style-by-Size plan for tailored suits. 
This revolutionary plan means that in many styles 
there are thirty-four different sizes and four distinct 
fittings. Any woman, every woman —even those 
who regard their figures as difficult —can now be bear 
fitted from stock at Peter Robinson’s. £6.2.6. 


Model bag 
in fine 


peter robinson 


ALL-ON-ONE FLOOR FASHION SHOP 


OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.1 
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flowers—the roses, carnations and 
violets of the Victorian Valentine 
usually with one full-blown rose 
perched high above the rest. Small 
white chip straw sailors or berets 
are massed with mixed tiny white 
flowers or have headlights of 
white roses or marguerites set 
against the crowns in front. Many 
hats are swathed in layer upon 
layer of tulle which fills in the en- 
tire brims or, in the case of a 
beret or bonnet, is draped across 
the top. 

The all-black hats make an- 
other group, very elegant, and 
mostly shown with all-black frocks. 
These hats appear as straw cart- 
wheels or as small, light, frothy 
confections in tulle or crinoline. 
A few immense black tulle hats 
with mushroom brims are also 
being shown for garden parties, 
the most becoming hats in the 
world. Pissot and Pavy show a 
charming black leghorn with the 
flat squared brim turned back at 
thecorners with flat bows of ribbon. 
At the Debenham and Freebody 
hat show, a huge black leghorn was 
swathed with layers of black tulle and projected over the forehead in a 
great sweep, the back being cut right away. Another, all in tulle and 
equally large, was trimmed here and there with lemon yellow ribbon 
bows and worn rather to one side. A medium black straw had its under- 
brim of black velvet, and a black velvet ribbon encircled the low crown; 
others had clusters of pink roses or white moon daisies set among the 
tulle that filled in their saucer-shaped brims. 


UGE, shady, natural-coloured leghorns with a single full-blown pink 

or lemon rose set in the dip of the brims are a charming summer 
fashion for a young girl, designed for hot weather to be worn with full- 
skirted cottons and muslins in mixed pastel colours and tiny patterns. 
So are the wide chip straws bonnets that Aage Thaarup has designed in 
his special collection for young girls in the cheap price range. Posies 





The bonnets and shepherdess straws of this summer are pinned on 
top with Victorian hatpins. Selection from Debenham and Freebody 


of rosebuds are placed either side 
over the ears, reminding one of 
the descriptions of the Charlotte 
Yonge heroines. The whole fash- 
ion trend of this summer irresist- 
ibly recalls this period. 

For his mid-summer collec. 
tion, Aage Thaarup is using most 
exciting straws—fancy straws that 
look as though they are loosely 
plaited in paper, and are then en- 
cased in crisp fragile crinoline of 
the same tint. They are light as 
gossamer, crisp and glistening and 
utterly enchanting. He has con- 
cocted tiny bonnets and shep- 
herdess hats with one huge pink 
rose blooming on top, and massed 
either side with tiny flowers, senti- 
mental mignonette, jasmine, for- 
get-me-nots or pansies. The hats 
tie under the chin with chenille- 
dotted veiling in the same delicate 
hue as the straw. A lilac shep- 
herdess straw with violets, a pale 
pink rose, lilac, and tying on with 
a mauve veil makes an adorable 
hat for a young girl. 

In Hilda Metz’s summer col- 
lection of millinery, a smart toque 
had a large marguerite over one ear and a stiffened white ribbon 
cockade standing straight up above it; tiny, pink-tipped daisies were 
set singly around the edge of the brim of a pink boater with a pink 
taffeta bustle effect at the back of the head; an absolutely plain Spanish 
hat in black straw was trimmed dramatically with pink-spotted black 
veiling; a delightful oyster-coloured straw bonnet with small bunches 
of strawberries arranged diagonally round the crown had an open back 
showing the hair. An ingenious idea for the beach appeared at Joy 
Ricardo’s show. The enormous brims of the cotton hats are wired 
round so that they can be detached and used as sunshades. Raffia coolie 
hats are being shown for the country and the beach, as well as rustic 
straws trimmed with wheatears and field flowers. The burnt straws look 
charming in the country and in town, with a grey flannel suit, cotton 
frock or sophisticated black. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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CROSSWORD No. 956 


Two guineas will be awarded for the - correct solution opened. Solutions 6. “The boast of heraldry, the 
“Crossword No. 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 9. By turning it turns men (10 
first post on the morning of Thursday, June 10, 1948. 10. ype stict might —_ one without a 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


ACROSS 


. But a watch is normally given a new one if it 
gets broken (6, 4) 


_ 





of power” 
956, Country Lire, —Gray (4) 


bustle (4) 





THs ““ 
ENGLAND ...| 


ets are a part of 

our English life. 
They take us out or 
they keep us in. They 
demand a new rug or 
require a new chair. 
They guide our lives 
and enable us to enjoy 
life when all other 
things are conspiring 
to thwart us. They go 
with that Balkan 
Sobranie which we 
might deny ourselves 
save that we remem- 
ber it takes less from 
our purse because we 
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. Chat about the French in Switzerland (6) 

. The doctor and his stand-by (old style) (5) 

. Hangs around (7) 

. A nipper breaks the eighth commandment (7) 
. Perhaps 6% to upset (7) 

. It needs 500 to make a resident of Sam (7) 
Chelsea’s ideal? (5) 

. One way of imitating (2, 4) 

. Contradictory corner (4) 

. Chapter one in the history of the theatre? (5, 5) 
. The first one is taken with hesitation (4) 

. Decent ride (anagr.) (10) 


DOWN 

and 2. Two actions get packed into it (8) 

. George III’s chilling Prime Minister (5) 

.. Makes me blush (7) 

. From start to finish it’s a whizz (7) 

. Accessible but not consulted (2, 3,f5) 

. People ready to pay for sharp cures (10) 

: Doubtless the report on her read: “Very 

fair’’ (6) 

. Benedictines (5, 5) 

. Race course for pachyderms? (10) 

. Even birds’ nests are considered to be ip 
China (6) 

. Bibliophiles prefer the first (7) 

. Needs me to occupy it, as the lord of the 
manor might have said (7) 

. “Where light and shade repose, where —— 
dwells.”—W ordsworth (5) 








need it more rarely. 
be 


and 26. Small boys’ rude name for an Old 
Testament prophet (8) 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


Address 








The winner of Crossword No. 954 is 
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SOLUTION TO No. 955. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of May 28, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Falstaff; 5, Statue; 9, Bluebell; 10, Astute; 11, Ele- 
vated; 12, Stadia; 14, Stale bread; 18, Manuscript; 22, Retail; 23, Mono- 
tone; 24, Squeal; 25, Admirals; 26, Anthem; 27, Reprisal. 
DOWN.—1, Fables; 2, Laurel; 3, Tobias; 4, False start; 6, Test-tube; 
7, Trundles; 8, Emeralds; 13, Flapdoodle; 15, Ambrosia; 16, Instruct; 
17, Estimate; 19, Holier; 20, Morass; 21, Vessel. 


Miss Edna Phipps, 
The Cottage, 
Westfield Road, 
Maidenhead, 
Berkshire. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Jacqmar 


are proud fo present 
the largest selection 


of Fine dress materials, 

suilings and coofings 
fo be found 

anywhere in the world 


Jacqmar 
16,Grosvenor Street London .WI. 























In the shops 


A YOUTHFUL 
LINE FOR 

THE MATRONLY 
FIGURE 


This special 
SUPER-UTILITY 

corset is made from 
strong material and 
well-boned with 

spiral steels, yet 
retains the comfort 
and “line’’ associated 
with the name 
“Court Royal ”’ 


es 


ste 
Model 4002 insizes26”-32” 
Ota | asl waist (36"—42”" hips) 19/4 
Waist sizes 33”-42” 


(43”-52” hips) - - 21/8 


SUPER UTILITY MODELS 


CHAS. BAYER & CO (1931) LTD - BATH 


12750A 


(Wholesale only) 








AH? Beggy Allin Modd 


As delicate as the first rose of Summer—this enchanting 


dinner gown of rustling moire. In Honey 
£26 10 O 


and Turquoise. Sizes 14 and 16. 
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She felt her best and then — 


“darling, you look tired.~ 


he said 
... he hadn't meant to hurt . . . but a tired look is an old 
look. To be lovelier, use Skin Deep—each day as a 


wonderful foundation; each night as a natural, nourishing 
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What fun a baby’s bathtime can be — happy splashings 
in wonderful water (if only a baby could stay 
a baby for ever) — then the gentle drying in safe reassuring 
hands and the caress of the kindest powder in the 


world. Very soon a baby is drifting away 


to the magical land of dreams. 





skin food—it does your skin good all the time. 


Shin Deep 


BEAUTY CREAM 
FOR DAY AND NIGHT USE 


ATKINSONS 24 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


ASD.22-52 JOHNSON & JOHNSON (GT. 








BRITAIN) LTD... SLOUGH AND GARGRAVE 





SELLING JEWELLERY ? 


As the leading Hatton Garden jewellers we 
can offer the following RECORD PRICES : 
£15-£75, Gold Cigarette Cases. 
£15-60, Solid Silver Tea Sets and Trays. 
£25-£150, Diamond Eternity Rings and 
Watches. 
£15-35, Cultured Pearl Necklaces. 
£15-£25, 18ct. Pocket Watches & Chains. 
£3-£7, 22ct. Wedding Rings. 
£20 for £5 Gold Pieces. 
Up to £1,000 for Diamond and Coloured 
Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets & Earrings. 


Valuations by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). 


Register‘jyour Parcels (cash or offer*per 
return) or call at 

M. HAYES & SONS, LTD. 

106, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 
HOLborn 8177: 











Maximum Retail Price in U.K. : 





33/4 per bottle. 17/- half-bottle. 





BETTER LIVING THROUGH 
BETTER KITCHENS 





_ 
| 
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AN EZEE KITCHEN 
FOR OLD OR NEW HOUSES 


The stainless steel sinks, stove-enamelled counter units and wall 

cabinets are supplied to standard height and depth but in various 

widths to fit almost any size or shape of room. Doors and drawers 
fit and slide perfectly. 


EASY TO INSTALL, AND FREE OF PURCHASE TAX. . 


Delivery within 2 months. ‘ 
Write for our brochure or visit our Glasgow showrooms. 
Also at the Building Centre, 9 Conduit Street, London, W.|. 


EZEE KITCHENS LIMITED 
341A, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 4956 














Always the 


choice of connoisseurs 








a a 





COUNTRY 


This is one 
of the 

shapes of 
Weston’s 
Dainty Fare 





but only tasting will tell you of their sweet, 
short-eating daintiness. For they are indeed 
biscuits with a charming way of their own. 
Made only by Weston’s, Dainty Fare are 
supplied throughout the country in limited 
quantities and you should be able to get them 
aS an occasional treat. 


BISCUITS 


LIFE—JUNE 4, 
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KNIT WITH RELISH / 


1151 








It’s a plain fact—not a yarn—that Yorkshire Relish 
is a pearl of a taste-maker. Two kinds—Thick and 


Thin. 





They’re the source of A NEW 
; TASTE IDEA 
good taste. With them you can Try serving Bacon and 


Scrambled Egg (dried) 

on toast with a topping 

of Yorkshire Relish — 
Thick. 


give extra flavour to fish, cold 








meats, grills, stews, meat pies. 
Yorkshire Relish 


Made by Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


Makers of famous sauces for 80 years. 








(46) 








Meeting the 
demands of par- 
ticular people 
is the first 
essential of 
MARTIN’S Upper leathers. 
To do this they have com- 
bined the qualities one expects of good 
footwear—water resistance, pliability 
and a superb appearance. AQUATITE 
Upper Leather is a worthy partner to 
the famous ZUG Upper Leather. 

Ask your dealer to show the foot- 
wear with the AQUATITE Oval Tag Uf 
next time you are choosing footwear. 

W. & J. MARTIN, Ltd., Tanners, GLASGOW. 






















ce Laem F THIS IS ANY OMEN, their honeymoon in their new 

] home will be one never to be forgotten. Comfort 

and luxury on the ground are one thing, but in the 

wonderful interior of a Short flying boat they have an 

added charm. From the long, cool drinks from the 

cocktail bar to the idle hours of watching the world 

go by from the generous windows of Cabin ‘E,’ these 
short three days will be ones to remember. 


THE LAST MEAL ABOARD 
Honeymooners can become sentimental even over 
dinner, and this of all good meals will be one to 
recall among the best. There'll be time for one last 
stroll on the promenade deck, then comes the light 
touch-down and a new chapter begins. 


Short flying boats are flying all over the globe. From 
Great Britain to Australia, Africa, India and the 
Far East. In Tasmania T.E.A., in Scandinavia D.N.L., 
and in South America, A.L:F.A. and C.A.U.S.A. are 
using Short flying boats, too. Your travel agent will 
give you details. 


Shorts 





TIe' 5 fun to by 
by flying boat / 


THE FIRST MANUFACTURERS 
OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD 
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Dressed in the old version of the New Look decorative 


Lizbeth Webb gives a charming performance in “Bless the Bride”’. 


Offstage, 1948 fashions again insist on hips but skirts stop 


short of hiding Nylons and the new Clarks Shoes. 


Cc. & J. CLARK, LTD. (WHOLESALE ONLY) STREET, SOMERSET 





